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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUMRAN TEXTS 
FOR RESEARCH INTO THE BEGINNINGS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


OSCAR CULLMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF BASLE 


HE French historian, Ernest Renan, took the position that Chris- 
tianity began as a sort of Essenism, ‘‘an Essenism which succeeded 
on a broad scale.’’ For its curiosity value, one might also mention the 
fact that E. Schuré, the author of Les grands initiés, held to the thesis, 
without proof of course, that Jesus had been initiated into the secret 
doctrines of the Essenes. Neither Renan nor Schuré could have known 
anything about the Dead Sea texts. That the Essenes did have secret 
doctrines was known from the descriptions given by Josephus and Philo, 
and it is confirmed now by the Qumran MSS. However, that Jesus was 
initiated into these secret doctrines, as a member of the Essene com- 
munity, is pure and groundless speculation, for we have not the slightest 
hint on the subject, either in the NT or in Jewish writings. Whether it 
is permitted, on the basis of the relatedness of Essene thought, now 
better known, to Jesus’ teaching, to conclude indirectly that Jesus was 
acquainted with the thinking of the sect, is a question we shall deal with 
later. ; 

At the outset, however, I should like to emphasize that we must 
distinguish between the two questions: Was Jesus an Essene? and was 
there a connection between the Essenes and the first Christians? 

It has in fact always been thought, independently of the problem of 
the Essenes, that primitive Christianity found its origins not in official 
Judaism, but in some more or less esoteric offshoot; this belief does not 
involve a denial that primitive Christianity added something essentially 
new, in contrast with its Jewish origins. 

In my book on the Pseudo-Clementines, Jewish-Christian writings 
whose oldest elements (the ‘“‘Kerygmata Petrou’’) preserve very early 
material from primitive Jewish Christianity, I defended the thesis that 
there existed, on the edge of Judaism, a sort of Jewish Gnosticism which, 
judged externally, must be considered the cradle of earliest Christianity." 
Since this Jewish Gnosticism already shows Hellenistic influence, we must 


«QO, Cullmann, Le probleme littéraire et historique du roman pseudo-clémentin. Etude 
sur le rapport entre le gnosticisme et le judéo-christianisme (1930). 
213 
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view, the entire question of Hellenism vs. Judaism from a different per- 
spective than has become habitual. In the past, as soon as Hellenistic 
influences could be shown in a NT writing, the immediate conclusion was: 
this must have been written very late. The Gospel of John is a case in 
point. Since Hellenistic elements are found in the Gospel, it was believed 
that a very late origin was proved. Behind this false conclusion stood a 
false, or at least too schematic, conception of the origin of Christianity, 
namely, the idea that at first Christianity was merely Jewish, and then 
later became Hellenistic. This basic error led to a whole series of further 
errors, such as the supposition that the so-called gnostic heresy first 
sprang up, late, in Hellenistic circles outside Palestine. The fact that 
Gnosticism, where we first encounter it in the NT, is closely connected | 
with Judaism proves that this conception of Gnosticism is erroneous. 
There was a Jewish Gnosticism before there was a Christian Gnosticism, 
as tere was a Jewish Hellenism before there was a Christian Hellenism. 

The evolution which one generally supposes from an early narrow 
Judaistic Christianity to a later universalistic Hellenistic Christianity is 
an artificial schema, which does not correspond to historical reality. We 
shall see that both tendencies existed in the primitive Church, and the 
history of primitive Christianity is the history of the interplay of these 
two tendencies, both of them present from the beginning in the Palestinian 
Church. 

That Palestinian Christianity could have taken over certain Hel- 
lenistic elements reaching beyond the national bounds of Judaism was 
known ‘before the discovery of the new texts. Now, however, we have a 
clear confirmation. We knew it before, thanks to the rediscovery of the 
so-called Mandean texts and their publication by M. Lidzbarski in the 
1920’s, which acquainted us with a pre-Christian Jewish baptist move- 
ment that had spread over Palestine and Syria? and must somehow have 
had an effect on the disciples of John the Baptist as well as on those of 
Jesus. Further, there had to be some link between early Christianity and 
the somewhat esoteric late Jewish Enoch literature. For the form of 
messianic hope, in which the expectation of the Son of Man coming on 
the clouds of Heaven replaces the Jewish national expectation of a Jewish 
Messiah, is found only on the fringe of Judaism, especially in the Enoch 
books; and this form of messianic hope is the one to which the Gospels 
testify. 

But until now, we have lacked the outer frame of reference within 
which it would be possible to conceive of a connection between primitve 
Christianity and this specially slanted sort of Judaism. Does the Essene 
sect, now better known, offer us this frame of reference? 

At first glance, there seems to be a parallel with the NT in the fact 


2See J. Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (1935). 
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that the ‘“Teacher of Righteousness” of the new texts is the object of 
special reverence, which seems to attribute to him near-messianic status. 
From Acts 5 and Josephus we learn that before Jesus men like Judas and 
Theudas had come forward with claims to special authority. Yet we 
shall see that it is precisely at this point that Christianity differs from the 
Jewish sects. The points of contact seem to me to lie, primarily, not in 
a relatedness between the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus, nor 
in the way their Person and Work may have been conceived by their 
first disciples, but rather in their other doctrines and above all in the life 
and organization of the two communities, although we find differences 
here, too. 


We shall first speak of the relatedness and the differences in life and 
teaching. 

The Life. First, we point to the name. The Jewish sect called itself, 
among other things, the “New Covenant.” In Greek this would be 
Katyn dcanKn, which can in turn be translated “‘New Testament.”’ Then 
there is the designation, “the Poor,” which, in these texts, has become 
almost a proper name for the group. But, we also find this term in the 
NT asa name for the first Christians, namely, in Romans and Galatians, 
and later it was applied to the remnant of the Jerusalem congregation, 
the Ebionites. ‘‘Ebionites’’ means precisely ‘‘the Poor.” 

The common meal of the Qumran sect exhibits much similarity to the 
eucharistic feast of the first Christians.4 It has a purely sacral character, 
and only after a two-year novitiate were new members permitted to 
participate. A blessing was pronounced on the bread and wine. The 
Essenes perhaps also had a meal without wine,’ of which there are traces 
in the “breaking of bread’”’ of the early Church. In one Qumran frag- 
ment, labeled tentatively the ‘two column fragment,” we read of the 
presence of the Messiah during the meal. 

The baths, or baptisms, which stand in the center of the cultic life 
of the Jewish sect, are different from Christian baptism, as also from the 
baptism of John, in that they are repeated. Still, in a certain sense, they 
are parallel, in that they served as a rite of initiation. The first admission 
to these baths was the sign of acceptance in the fellowship. 

According to both Josephus and the new texts, the community of 
goods, regulated to the smallest detail, is typical of the Order. Here the 
parallel to primitive Christianity is especially tangible. Poverty is a 


3 K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer (1953), p. 222. 

4K. G. Kuhn, “Uber den urspriinglichen Sinn des Abendmahls und sein Verhiltnis 
zu den Gemeinschaftsmahlen der Sektenschrift,” Evang. Theologie (1951), pp. 508 f. 

5 See the alternate phrases in the Manual of Discipline, vi. 4-6, “bread or wine’’; 
“bread and wine.” 
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religious ideal, in one group as in the other. Yet we must also note at 
this point an important difference: in the Essene sect the community of 
goods is obligatory and organized. We read of the special office of 
administrator of the common fortune; whereas in the early Church the 
community of goods was voluntary, as is clearly said in Acts. It is 
described as a working of the Spirit. Driven by the Spirit, one laid his 
possessions at the feet of the apostles. For this reason, Peter called the 
deceit of Ananias and Sapphira a lie against the Holy Spirit. He tells 
them expressly that they could have kept their property, but that they 
must not pretend to have given everything when they secretly retained 
a part. This type of thing also happened in the sect’s obligatory commu- 
nity of goods, as we see from the Rule. 

A further parallel: the group of twelve apostles and seven Hellenists 
corresponds to the organization of the sect,’ where we hear of twelve plus 
three. Even the three priests may have their parallel in the three pillars 
of Gal 2 9 #.: James, Cephas, and John.® 

The Thought. If we wish to compare the thought of the two groups, 
we must turn particularly to the Gospel of John. From the start, it has 
been observed that more than the other NT writings this Gospel belongs 
to an ideological atmosphere most closely related to that of the new 
texts.? The Johannine dualism of Light and Darkness, Life and Death, 
has its parallel in the Qumran texts. Corresponding to the Prologue of 
the Gospel, we have the passage in the Rule (xi. 11) where the divine 
thought appears as mediator of creation. K. G. Kuhn has rightly con- 
cluded that the body of thought of the Qumran sect is, so to speak, the 
earth in which the Fourth Gospel plunges its roots.'® Clearly, there will 
again be highly significant differences right at this point, concerning the 
central position of Christ. All along the line, we must insist on both 
the essential relatedness and the essential differences. 

This applies as well to the teachings of Jesus as we find them in the 
Synoptics. There are many points of contact. The understanding of sin 
and grace in the new texts is not that of the Pharisees, but rather very 
near that of the NT. Actually, there are in the Rule similarities to the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


6S. E. Johnson, ‘The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the Jerusalem Church 
of Acts,” ZA W (1954), p. 110, recognizes, however, that in the Manual of Discipline the 
emphasis is upon communal life and not on poverty as such. 

7 On the organization, see Bo Reicke, ‘‘Die Verfassung der Urgemeinde im Lichte 
jiidischer Dokumente,”’ ThZ (1954), pp. 95 f. and J. Daniélou, ‘‘La communauté de 
Qumran et l’organisation de |’Eglise ancienne,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie reli- 
gieuses (1955), pp. 104f. Daniélou shows that there is a similarity between both 
organizations in the coexistence of institution and charisma. 

8S. E. Johnson, op. cit., p. 111. 

9K. G. Kuhn, ‘Die in Palastina gefundenen hebridischen Texte und das Neue 
Testament,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (1950), pp. 193 f. 

10 Thid. 
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The criticism of the Temple expressed by Jesus in the Synoptics 
(stated in even stronger form in John) corresponds to the Essenes’ 
attitude toward the Jewish Temple and sacrificial worship." 

The differences first of all concern the attitude toward the Jaw. For 
Jesus’ freedom with regard to the law, there is no counterpart in the 
Qumran texts. Whereas Jesus expresses clearly his claim to authority by 
the sharp antitheses of the Sermon on the Mount (“but I say to you’’), 
looking beyond the law to its intention, we find nothing of the kind in 
the Teacher of Righteousness. On the contrary, the new texts are in 
fact the strongest expression of Judaism’s legalistic piety. Legalism is 
driven to the utter limit. It is enough to compare Jesus’ sayings and 
attitude toward the Sabbath with the Sabbath regulations of the 
Damascus Manuscript (xi. 13 ff.). No greater contradiction can be 
imagined. 

Jesus also rejected the ascetism which was so important to the Essenes. 
He was called a “glutton and winebibber.” Nor does he have anything 
to do with secret doctrines. In fact, he commands his disciples to proclaim 
from the housetops that which he has taught them. This is the exact 
opposite of what was drilled into the members of the Qumran sect. 

We find clear lines of relatedness to Pauline thought. Again it is the 
anti-Pharisaism of their theology which in a certain sense fits into the 
doctrine of justification. In the Habakkuk Commentary we note a 
passage relating justification to the Teacher of Righteousness in a way 
almost exactly equivalent to a decisive Pauline text. The well-known 
words of Habakkuk, ‘‘The just shall live by faith,” is explained: “That 
means, he shall live by faith in the Teacher of Righteousness.”’ Of course, 
we must point out at the same time the differences: this faith in the 
Teacher of Righteousness is not, as for Paul, faith in an act of atonement 
accomplished in the death of Christ for the forgiveness of sins. In fact, 
the concept of faith itself is different, containing nothing of the sense of 
opposition to the works of the law. The ethical or so-called parenetic 
parts of Paul’s epistles and other early Christian writings present the 
most striking parallels with analogous developments in the new texts. 


Now, in what way can we explain the simultaneous close relationship 
and basic difference between the two movements? First, we should note 
that a movement can be affiliated with another and at the same time 
stand in clear opposition to it. Let us first ask whether evidences of 


™ According to Philo, Quod omnis probus liber § 75, the Essenes rejected the sacrifices 
of animals. According to a not very clear passage in Josephus, Ai. xviii. 1. 5, the Essenes 
sent gifts to the Temple, but did not participate themselves in Temple worship. The 
new texts published so far do not contain passages explicitly rejecting Temple worship. 
However, see Manual of Discipline ix. 3 f. 
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external connection can be found. It is remarkable that the Essenes 
are mentioned nowhere in the NT although the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees appear very often, if only in the role of opponents. It would be 
false to assume therefrom that there could have been no contact between 
the Essenes and Jesus’ first disciples. In fact, the opposite has been 
argued, that the Essenes are not named, precisely because the first 
Christians were in close contact with them. Jesus and the apostles would 
have had no special need to combat them, since they stood so near to 
one another. 

There is one possible way to conceive of Essene thought and practice 
as having found entry into the beginnings of Christianity through John 
the Baptist. We know from the Gospel of John that the first disciples of 
Jesus had previously been disciples of John the Baptist. Jesus himself 
seems to have first been a disciple of John. Not all the disciples of John 
subsequently went over to Jesus. We learn from the Synoptic Gospels 
that during the ministry of Jesus there still existed a group of disciples 
of John. Early Christian literature tells us further that after the death 
of Christ this baptist sect was in many ways a sort of rival of the primi- 
tive Church.” The later Mandean writings certainly contain much older 
material's going back to this sect, which, after the death of Jesus, con- 
tinued to consider John the Baptist as the true Messiah, and to refuse 
so to recognize Jesus (in fact declared him to be a false Messiah). Such 
ideas must have been especially current in the environment in which the 
Gospel of John was written, for this Gospel emphasized that John himself 
was not the Light, but that he came in order to testify to the true Light, 
which appeared in Christ. The Prologue of the Johannine Gospel com- 
bats implicitly the disciples of John the Baptist’ and it is even possible 
to trace this polemical tendency throughout the whole Gospel. The 
disciples of John argued the supremacy of John over Jesus on the grounds 
that Jesus came after John. The Gospel answers by saying that in reality 
Jesus existed before the Baptist, since in the very beginning he was with 
God as the Logos."s 


2 Especially Ps.-Clem. Rec. i. 54, 60. 

3 H, Lietzmann, Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Ak. d. Wissensch. (1930), refused to recognize 
the existence of any ancient source within the Mandean writings (especially against 
R. Bultmann, “‘Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen mandiischen und manichiaischen 
Quellen fiir das Verstandnis des Johannes-Ev.,”” ZNW [1925], pp. 100 f.). But more 
recent research confirms the former view according to which the Mandean literature 
contains very old material. 

4 W. Baldensperger, Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums (1898). 

3 See O. Cullmann, ‘‘O dmiow pou épxduevos,” Festschrift fiir A. Fridrichsen. 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica (1947), pp. 26f. The Pseudo-Clementines go further in 
their polemic against the sect of John the Baptist. Whereas the Fourth Gospel rejects 
only the members of the sect, this Jewish-Christian writing attacks John the Baptist 
himself, considering him to be the false prophet, who is in the line of Cain, Esau, the 
Antichrist. The whole Pseudo-Clementine theory of the ovfvyiac aims at turning the 
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In spite of this argument, it is true that there existed a fellowship 
of disciples of John before there was a fellowship of disciples of Jesus and 
that according to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus and his first disciples came 
from this baptist movement. The anonymous disciple in John 1 is a 
former disciple of the Baptist. In Matt 11 11 Jesus considers himself as 
a disciple of John. Indeed, in this passage, which is generally mistrans- 
lated, Jesus says: ‘“The smaller (i. e., Jesus, as the disciple) is greater than 
he (i. e., John the Baptist) in the kingdom of heaven." 

Thus, if a connection between the Essenes and the disciples of John 
could really be established, we would have at the same time a link 
between the Essenes and the followers of Jesus. Such a direct connection, 
however, cannot be proved with certainty. John’s baptism differed from 
theirs in that it was administered only once. Still, admission to baptism 
meant for the Essenes also admission into their fellowship, i. e., entrance 
into the life of the baptized. There is thus a parallel between John the 
Baptist and the Essenes, and John’s baptism might have been derived 
from the already existent baptist movement. This may be-confirmed by 
the fact that we find in the Mandean writings conceptions similar to 
those of the Qumran texts."? In addition, we read in the Gospel of Luke 
that John lived in the desert of Judah before beginning to baptize (3 2). 
This desert was where the Essene cloister was located, with its caves. It 
is impossible to think that John could have been there without coming 
in contact with the sect. So we must assume that, without being a 
member, he was influenced by them, even if he went on to found an 
independent messianic movement. Thus a relationship may also be seen 
in his asceticism." The fact of John’s origin in a priestly family should 
perhaps be mentioned too, when we think of the importance of the 
priests in the life of the sect. 

It is difficult to say more on this question. At any rate, it may be 
possible in this way to explain the indirect influence of Essenism upon 
the beginnings of Christianity. In concluding this section, I emphasize 
the point which may become important when we speak of other, perhaps 
more direct contacts, between the Essenes and the Christians: on the one 
hand, the particular interest of the Fourth Gospel in John the Baptist 
and his sect; and on the other hand, the parallelism between its concep- 
tions and those of the Mandeans."? Thus, this Gospel is one possible 
link in the sequence: Qumran — John the Baptist — early Christians. 


chronological argument against John the Baptist, the forerunner always being the 
representative of false prophecy. 

6 Ibid. 

17 A thorough comparison of the Qumran writings with the Mandean literature is 
still lacking. It would be very helpful. 

18 Perhaps we may also call attention to the prophetic text, “‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” which is found in several places in the Manual of Discipline. 

19 R, Bultmann,{ZNW (1925), pp. 100 f. 
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With caution, we might find a further point of contact between the 
Jewish sect and the beginnings of Christianity. We have seen that the 
Essenes had a settlement in Damascus. We know also, from Paul him- 
self, that after his conversion, he remained in Damascus. Might he 
not have met members of the sect during his stay there??? We cannot, 
however, answer with certainty, especially because we do not know when 
the Essenes came to Damascus. 

It seems to me much more probable that a bridge between the 
Essenes and early Christians is to be found in the Hellenists who are 
mentioned in the Book of Acts, and this is the particular hypothesis 
I shall try to establish in this article. May not these Hellenists be the 
more direct link which we seek? They belonged to the original Palestinian 
Church from the beginning; they are thus not a result of the diaspora. 
They must have played a far greater role in the beginnings of Christianity 
than is immediately apparent from Acts. They were in fact the real 
founders of Christian missions, in that in the persecution following the 
death of Stephen (which they and not the Twelve suffered) they began 
to preach the Gospel in Samaria. Universality was not introduced into 
Christianity first by Paul but by the Hellenists before him, of whom we 
know well only Stephen, who must have been an exceptional personality. 

These Hellenists, like the Essenes, rejected Temple worship and for 
that reason were expelled from Jerusalem very early. The Twelve were 
apparently not in agreement with their rejection of Temple worship; 
otherwise we could not explain how they were able to remain in Jerusalem 
after the outbreak of the persecution reported in Acts 8 1. 

The Hellenists were soon left on the sidelines, and disappear from the 
Book of Acts. We find them again only in Acts 9 29, where we learn that 
Paul debated with them, and in Acts 11 20, where we read that the 
Hellenists from Cyprus and Cyrene addressed themselves to the Hellen- 
ists in Antioch.?" The other Christian documents do not mention them, 
at least not directly, probably because the oldest Christian writings 
(beside the Johannine group) are based not on their witness but on that 
of the Twelve. 

Generally, the ‘EAXnvcrai of Acts 61 are considered simply as Jews 
who spoke Greek, the ‘E8pato. being Jews who spoke Aramaic. How- 
ever, we have no evidence in any document for this meaning of the word. 
“EAAnviotai is derived from the verb é\Anvifev which does not mean 
“speak Greek”’ but “‘live according to the Greek manner.’’ On the 
other hand they did not come from the diaspora. Barnabas, who is a 
Cyprian, is not called ‘‘Hellenist’’; neither are Paul nor others. The 


20 See F. A. Schilling, ‘Why did Paul Go to Damascus?” Anglican Theol. Review 
(1934), p. 199, and S. E. Johnson, op. cit., p. 117. 
2t In both passages, other witnesses read * ‘E\Anves. 
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embarrassment of the scholars who try to define the precise character of 
these Hellenists in Acts 6-8 may be seen in the ‘“Excursus” in Foakes- 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity,” which deals 
with this problem. Whatever one says, it cannot be proved that ‘EBpatou 
refers to the language spoken by the people designated by this word. 
The question arises then whether these Hellenists are not Jews who differ 
from the official judaism, showing tendencies, nore or less esoteric, of a 
syncreticistic origin. What other expression did the Jews have at their 
disposal to describe this tendency? 

In my article published in the Annuaire (1953/54) of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, I showed that the Gospel of John is particularly inter- 
ested in these Hellenists and their pioneer missionary work in Samaria. 
In fact this Gospel even undertakes a rehabilitation of the Hellenists. 
I cannot repeat the whole argument here but must refer to the article 
mentioned above which will be published shortly in an English transla- 
tion. Here I can only give the conclusions which seem to me very relevant 
for our discussion. In chap. 438, Jesus says that not the apostles 
but ‘“‘others’’ (&@\Xor) will begin the mission to Samaria and that the 
apostles then will ‘‘enter into” the results of their work. This corresponds 
exactly to the report in Acts 8. This passage tells us that the mission in 
Samaria was inaugurated by the Hellenists, especially by Philip who 
belonged to the Seven (who probably played the same role among the 
Hellenists as did the Twelve in the other part of the community). 
According to Acts 8 14, after the conversion of the Samaritans, the Twelve 
sent Peter and John to Samaria, who so to speak completed their con- 
version by the laying on of hands; thus they really ‘‘entered’’ into the 
work of the ‘‘others.’’ The “others” in John 438 must then be these 
Hellenists, most of whom are anonymous. They were the true missionaries 
to Samaria. 

Very often Luke and the Fourth Gospel report analogous traditions. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the Johannine Gospel also follows in 
this respect the Lukan tradition concerning the link between the Hellen- 
ists and Samaria, although its importance is minimized in the book of 
Acts.” 

It is certainly no accident that we find in John’s Gospel a special 
interest in the Hellenists. We have already seen that this Gospel seems 
to have some connection with the sect of John the Baptist which it 
seeks to combat. We add now that it must have been formed from 
circles which, to say the least, were close to the Hellenists. Perhaps we 
may even dare to say more: might not the writer himself have belonged 
to the Hellenists within the early church? 


22 ‘Additional notes,” VII; the Hellenists, pp. 59 f. 


23 On the other hand, S. E. Johnson, op. cit., p. 107, has described the relationship 
between the Book of Acts and the Qumran sect. 
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Now we have already seen that it is precisely the Gospel of John, of 
all the early Christian writings, which shows the closest relationship to 
the Qumran texts. K. G. Kuhn came to this conclusion immediately 
after the first discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls.*4 On the other hand, 
we have known for a long time that the Fourth Gospel seems to be 
connected with other esoteric Jewish writings, such as the Odes of 
Solomon and rabbinical texts of a mystical character.*5 

We conclude that there is first, a relationship between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Hellenists; second, a relationship between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Qumran sect. We still need to find an essential and 
characteristic point common simultaneously to the Qumran sect, the 
Hellenists, and the Fourth Gospel. We have already touched on this 
point: the opposition to Temple worship. This is the main known charac- 
teristic of the Hellenists and the reason for Stephen’s martyrdom. In 
his speech, Acts 7, he gives a summary of Israel’s disobedience throughout 
its whole history. This disobedience culminates in the construction of the 
Temple, which is considered an act of the worst unfaithfulness.”* It is the 
reason why the Hellenists had to leave Jerusalem, and why they turned 
to the Samaritans, who were also opposed to the Temple. As to the 
Essenes, we know that their attitude toward the Temple was not as 
favorable as that of the main body of Judaism, even if they did not go 
as far as the Christian Hellenists.27 Further, we may observe that John’s 
Gospel is more concerned with the question of the Temple than the 
Synoptics. For this reason, already in the Prologue the incarnate Logos 
is indirectly contrasted with the ‘“‘Shekina (66&a)’’ of God in the Temple. 
In the place of the Tabernacle (oxnvn), to which God’s presence had 
been bound and to which vs. 14 refers, steps the Person of Jesus Christ. 
Hence the verb éoxnvwoev: he established his tabernacle among us 
and we saw his 60&a. The end of the first chapter (vs. 51), tells us that 
the bond between heaven and earth is no longer limited to a holy place, 
such as Bethel to which there is reference (Jacob’s dream), but is now 
in the Son of Man with angels ascending and descending upon him. 
This interest in the Temple is also probably the reason why John, in 
opposition to the Synoptics, reports the cleansing scene at the very 
beginning of the ministry. Here the words about destroying and rebuild- 
ing the Temple are spoken, not by false witnesses, but by Jesus himself. 


24K, G. Kuhn, “Die in Palastina gefundenen hebraischen Texte und das Neue 
Testament,” pp. 193 f. 

2s See H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel (1929). 

26S. E. Johnson, op. cit., p. 113, mentions interesting parallels between Stephen’s 
speech and the Manual of Discipline. 


27 As to the attitude of the Essenes toward Temple worship see the texts mentioned 
in n, 11. 
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According to the explanation given by the evangelist, Jesus himself, in 
his crucified and risen body, replaces the Temple. 

The Johannine concern with the problem of worship may be shown 
throughout the whole Gospel. In my book, Early Christian Worship, 
I attempted to demonstrate that baptism and Eucharist are to be thought 
of as underlying the Johannine description of the life of Jesus. The 
Gospel illustrates the idea that worship in spirit and in truth should 
replace Temple worship. It is no accident that the saying about true 
worship is reported precisely in the story of the Samaritan woman. 
This story, in turn, contains the allusion to the Hellenists, those adver- 
saries of Temple worship, who inaugurated the missionary work in Samaria, 
a country opposed for a long time to the Temple of Jerusalem. 

The parallels between the Fourth Gospel and the Qumran texts con- 
cern not only the negative aspect of the problem of worship (opposition 
to the Temple) but also the manner in which this worship is replaced by 
the baptisms and the sacred meals. We must mention further the 
Johannine interest in the feasts of the Jewish calendar to which Christ 
gives new meaning. An analogous interest in the calendar may be seen 
in the Qumran texts.” 

Confirmation of the connection between the Hellenists and the Gospel 
of John on one hand, and between both of these and esoteric Judaism on 
the other is provided by the fact that the name “Son of Man” (the 
application of which to Jesus goes back to Jesus himself, but was rapidly 
replaced by the name “‘Christ’’) is found in the following places: 1) in 
the Book of Enoch, perhaps an Essene book;?? 2) in the last words of 
the Hellenist Stephen (whereas the author of Acts throughout the 28 
chapters of his book never calls Jesus, ‘‘Son of Man’’); and 3) again in 
the Gospel of John, in which the title ‘Son of Man” is even more 
important than the title ‘‘Logos.’’s* 

The relationship between the thought of the Essenes and the Christian 
Hellenists, and that of John’s Gospel, permits us to suppose that the 
group called Hellenists in the early Jerusalem Church was in some way 
in contact with the kind of Judaism we find in the Qumran texts, as well as 
in the related books of Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
and the Odes of Solomon, which also belong to the Qumran pattern. I 
do not assert that these Hellenists were former Essenes (which is not 


28 See Lucetta Mowry, ‘““The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Background of the Gospel of 
John,” The Biblical Archaeologist (1954), pp. 78 f. 

29 Perhaps the Apocalypse of Lamech, which thus far has not been unrolled, may 
confirm this relationship. The known Qumran texts do not contain the title ‘Son of 
Man.” 


3° This point will be developed in my Christology of the New Testament, to be 
published next year. 
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impossible) but that they come from a kind of Judaism close to this 
group. It seems to me especially important that the author of the Book 
of Acts mentions precisely in chap. 6, which speaks of the Hellenists, 
the numerous “priests” (aoAvs .. . dxAo0s THY iepéwv) who joined the 
church (vs. 7). We know that members of the Qumran sect were priests. 

Why was this group of the early Christian community called.‘‘Hellen- 
ists’? I have already mentioned this difficulty of my thesis. It is much 
less a difficulty if we take into account that there was no other way to 
describe those who did not belong to official Judaism. The name “Hel- 
lenists’’ was chosen because there was no other name for the representa- 
tives of what we call Hellenistic syncretism. 

If there is a connection: Essenes — Christian Hellenists — Fourth 
Gospel, we can better understand how we find, already in the NT, two 
such different forms of Christianity as those portrayed by the Synoptic 
and the Johannine Gospels. Fer it is no longer possible to consider the 
Johannine form as later and not Palestinian, simply for the reason that it 
is farther from normative Judaism than the Synoptics. I repeat: both 
forms of Christianity existed from the beginning, because both found 
their roots in forms of Judaism present in Palestine. If we know the 
main-line Jewish form better, it is only because the other was rather 
esoteric in its leanings. The Hellenists were apparently the most vital 
and interesting part u: the early Jerusalem Church. 

Next we may ask: Can we follow this same line beyond the early 
church, back into the time of Jesus himself? We can hardly suppose 
that there were in Palestine Hellenists, confessing Christ only after his 
death. Since they belonged to the Church from the very beginning, we 
must assume that at least a number of them followed Jesus during his 
lifetime. 


Can we take one more step and affirm that Jesus himself was somehow 
related to the Essenes? Might not the old and certainly false hypothesis 
that Jesus was an Essene be found to contain at least a kernel of truth, 
in light of the new information? Here I shall repeat the principle of 
interpretation which I have already mentioned: one movement may very 
well grow out of another and still stand in opposition to it. So it could 
be that through John the Baptist, Jesus was acquainted with the Essene 
sect and took over from it certain elements of his thought. He shared 
their attitude toward the Temple. But the differences outweigh the 
similarities, as we have already observed in other connections. In Jesus’ 
teaching, we do not find the legalism of the Qumran people; we do not 
find the role of the priesthood which was so important for them (e. g., 
the Teacher of Righteousness was a priest). Jesus’ gospel has no asceti- 
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cism and no tendency to secrecy. But this is still not the most significant 
point. What is decisive is what we call Jesus’ self-consciousness. From 
what we know of the available texts, there seems to be a fundamental 
difference here. During his life, the Teacher of Righteousness possessed 
great spiritual authority. He died, and after his death, was honored. 
But he died as a prophet. He belongs in the line of the prophets, who 
suffered as a result of their proclamation. Jesus refers to them in his 
plaint before Jerusalem: ‘‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets.” But nowhere do we hear that the Teacher of Righteousness 
voluntarily took upon himself the mysterious role of the Suffering 
Servant, suffering vicariously for the sins of the world. So far we have 
heard nothing in the new texts of an atoning death. Nor do the Psalms, 
published recently by the Hebrew University, speak of an atoning death. 
Yet this is the most important aspect of Jesus’ self-consciousness. That 
the Teacher of Righteousness also suffered death because of his priestly 
and prophetic activity is not the same thing, and is in no way parallel 
to the conscious relation to the figure of the Servant which is basic for 
Jesus. That at the same time Jesus expected to return as the Son of Man, 
on the clouds of Heaven (an expectation which brings him close to the 
Book of Enoch), and expected also to suffer as the Servant of Yahweh — 
that is what was new and unheard-of. 

We have seen that the Fourth Gospel is in many respects related to 
the Qumran sect, probably by way of the Hellenists of the early Church. 
It is understandable, therefore, that this Gospel also shows clearly the 
sharpest difference between the two groups, which we find in the area of 
Christology. I believe that the tenth chapter of the Gospel has in mind 
such a figure as the Teacher of Righteousness when Jesus is reported as 
saying, ‘‘All those who have come before me are thieves and robbers, . . . 
because they care nothing for the sheep.’”’ Vs. 1s is thus especially im- 
portant, as it clearly distinguishes Jesus’ work from that of the martyred 
prophet: “‘No one takes my life; I lay it down of my own accord.” The 
emphasis with which this is said makes clear that Jesus’ death is being 
interpreted in intentional contrast to another conception. 

Unavoidabiy, the Teacher of Righteousness has drawn attention to 
himself and raised the possibility of drawing parallels with Christianity. 
In spite, however, of all the historical and theological lines of contact, the 
difference remains in the Person, Teaching, and Work of Jesus, and in the 
role played by his death in the theological thinking of the early Church. 
Is it not significant that Josephus and Philo can both describe the 
Essenes in detail without once mentioning the Teacher of Righteousness? 
Without the Damascus Manuscript and the Qumran texts, we would 
know nothing at all of such an Essene Teacher. Would it be possible to 
describe primitive Christianity without naming Christ? To ask the 
question is to have answered it. This shows that the Person of the 
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Teacher did not possess the same significance which Jesus had in the early 
Church, and this is to be traced to Jesus’ own self-consciousness. 

Thus also Pauline theology, in spite of parallels, is fundamentally 
different from that of the Qumran texts. One can describe the doctrine 
of the Essenes without a word about the death of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness. The doctrine of Paul on the other hand can never be described 
without orienting everything around the central saving act of the 
expiatory death of Christ. Faith for Paul is faith in this act of atonement 
fulfilled by Another. 

The decisive difference in Christology leads us to observe a further 
and consequent originality of the early Church. Faith in the atoning 
work of Christ brought the Holy Spirit into the Church. Only in rela- 
tion to the Holy Spirit can we understand the fellowship, worship, com- 
munity of goods, and leading, which were characteristic manifestations of 
the Spirit. Instead of the Spirit, the Qumran movement had an organi- 
zation. The way in which the community of goods was managed among 
them is only one example. The working of the Spirit in the early Church 
was possible only on the basis of an intense faith in the real saving 
efficacy of that which Jesus accomplished for the world. Miracles of 
healing, speaking in tongues: things which gave primitive Christianity its 
specific character and without which it would be unrecognizable are to 
be understood in no other way. 

It is not sufficient that the Qumran sect had a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness and wrote about the Spirit; the Teacher and the Spirit do not domi- 
nate all the thought and life of the community as Jesus and the Spirit 
which is given to those who believe in him dominate Christianity. This 
driving impulse is lacking in the Qumran sect, and that is the reason that 
the Essenes ceased to exist after the Jewish wars in A. D. 70,3' whereas 
Christianity could survive that crisis, and from then on even more 
effectively spread over the world. 


3 On the disappearance of the Qumran sect, or rather its absorption into the 
gnostic Jewish-Christians, known through the Pseudo-Clementines, see my article: 
“Die neuentdeckten Qumrantexte und das Judenchristentum der Pseudoklementinen,” 
in Neutestamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann (1954), pp. 35 f. 





THE BURIAL OF JESUS 
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BENEDICT COLLEGE 


ILENCE of Paul concerning the empty tomb is not necessarily proof 

of its being a later fiction.* It may derive from memories that in his 

day precluded its use as evidence that Jesus had risen. When stripped of 

supernaturalism the empty tomb may point rather to a removal of the 

body from the place where the women had seen it laid and to its burial 
elsewhere. 

The contradiction between Luke and Mark concerning the time 
when Jesus was buried furnishes a possible clue to what really happened. 
According to Luke, the women companions of Jesus ‘‘stood at a distance 
and saw these things” (Luke 23 49); also they “saw the tomb, and how 
his body was laid” (vs. 55), and still had time to go home and to prepare 
spices and ointments before the Sabbath hour (vs. 56). If the mount of 
crucifixion was across the valley from Herod’s Palace,’ and if they had 
to go to Bethany, which seems to have been the headquarters of Jesus 
and his companions, they needed a generous hour to reach their destina- 
tion. This would seem to indicate disposal of the body of Jesus by 
4 p.m. at the latest. 

But an even earlier hour is required by the slaying of the Passover 
lambs. The words of Paul, “Christ, our paschal lamb, has been sacri- 
ficed’’ (I Cor 5 7) confirm the accuracy of the Fourth Evangelist against 
the Synoptists concerning the day of crucifixion, but they should not be 
pressed concerning the hour. Crucifixion — and this one in particular — 
was a denial of everything that Passover stood for. Therefore it is 


* Grateful appreciation is due to the many friends who over a period of nearly 
twenty years have contributed to the present study. In particular I would acknowledge 
indebtedness to Professor Samuel S. Cohon of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; to 
Professor-Emeritus Joseph Klausner of Hebrew University, Jerusalem; to Professor A. 
Arthur Schiller of the School of Law, Columbia University. 

t Three factors determine the location of Golgotha: a. its conspicuousness from 
the wall of Jerusalem; b. ease of access without running the risk of bloody clashes on 
narrow streets; c. the site of the praetorium. ‘The Skull” (Luke 23 33), or “the place 
of a skull” (Mark 15 22; Matt 27 33; John 19 17), need not designate the shape of the 
locality; in any event, nineteen centuries of weathering would alter its appearance. 
Since Herod’s Palace must have been where Pilate and his Caesarean cohort were 
quartered during visits to Jerusalem, the most likely spot appears to have been the 
knoll across the valley from the Jaffa gate near the present French Embassy. 
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unthinkable that the bodies would have been permitted to remain upon 
the gibbet while the lambs were being slaughtered.’ 

The time limit may be determined with a modicum of preciseness. 
When the eve of Passover coincided with the eve of Sabbath, as did this 
one, the daily burnt-offering was slaughtered ‘‘at a half after the sixth 
hour,’’ —in other words at 12:30 p.m. (Pesahim 51). It was offered 
an hour later. ‘‘And, after this, the Passover-offering [was slaughtered]” 
(ibid.). It seems reasonable therefore to assume that the bodies of Jesus 
and his two companions cannot have been allowed to hang upon their 
crosses much beyond 1 P.M. 

This inference finds support in what the Fourth Evangelist says 
concerning the crura fracta, the breaking of the legs. He reports that 
‘“‘the Jews”’ asked Pilate that the legs of the victims ‘“‘might be broken, 
and that they might be taken away” (John 19 31). The request must 
have been made some time in the morning, perhaps when the verdict 
was pronounced. 

Execution procedures made it possible to regulate the duration of the 
suffering of a victim by increasing the strain upon his arms. In order to 
prolong the suffering, the victim might be made to stand on the ground.3 
Or he might be straddled on an equuleus, a wooden peg driven into the 
arbor infelix* to support the base of the spine and thus to take the weight 
from the outstretched arms. Besides driving shattered fragments of bone 
into the flesh, the breaking of the legs threw the entire weight upon the 
arms and thereby intensified the agony that hastened death. 

John restricts the crura fracta to the legs of Jesus’ two companions. 
The exception he makes of Jesus has no better warrant than a clumsy 
attempt to present him as an anti-type of the Paschal lamb of which it 
was said “‘you shall not break a bone’ (Exod 12 46; cf. Num 9 12). His 
summary, ‘‘For these things took place that the scripture might be ful- 
filled, ‘Not a bone of him shall be broken’”’ (John 19 36), perhaps refers 
also to the righteous one of Ps 34 20, of whom it is said that God “‘keeps 
all his bones; not one of them is broken.’’ But we may be certain that 


2 For the sacredness of the Day of Preparation, esp. Mishnah Pesahim, chaps. 4 
and 5. On precedence given by Roman officialdom to local custom, see below n. 26. 
For sources on the importance of early burial, Strack and Billerbeck, Komm. N. T., 
I, 1047. 

3 On the details of crucifixion procedure, see esp. Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités ... 1, 1573 ff. 

4 The arbor infelix seems often to have been literally a tree, from which presumably 
the branches had been lopped in order to deprive the victim of shade. The T-shape 
cross, with patebulum placed across the top of the vertical member, may be presupposed 
when the body was to be left to rot. Where the suspension was only till death had 
occurred, the patebulum would be hoisted up upon the arbor infelix to the required height. 
See Hewitt, ‘‘The Use of Nails in the Crucifixion,” Harv. Theol. Rev. XXV (1932), 
29-45. 
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since quick death was intended from the very start, Jesus’ legs were 
broken like those of his companions. Presumably the breaking took 
place early in the proceedings. Despite the attempt to ascribe the 
spear-thrust to a prophecy fulfilment,’ it too must be taken as a part of 
the execution ritual. The spear must have been plunged into the hearts 
of his two companions also, since only in this manner could death be 
assured. This detail is further evidence for a speeding of the process. 

Responsibility for removing the bodies from the cross lay with the 
soldiers. Although in his Gospel, Luke concurs with Mark that Joseph 
of Arimathea removed the body (Mark 15 46; Luke 23 53), in Acts he 
says that Jesus’ enemies ‘“‘took him from the tree, and laid him in a 
tomb”’ (13 29). When the Fourth Evangelist has Joseph take the body 
“away” rather than take it “down’’— fpev instead of kxaréOnxev 
(John 19 38; Mark 15 46) — he may be indebted to an independent tradi- 
tion. The task of the soldiers ended only when they had tossed the 
corpses into pits or rock tombs reserved for criminals. Special precau- 
tions had to be taken with the body of Jesus to prevent removal by his 
followers. The ‘Field of Blood’’ presumably sufficed for his two com- 
panions: it makes better sense as the place where Rome buried those 
who had been crucified than as the purchase of Judas.°® 

Both Mark’s ‘‘third hour’’ (15 25) as the time when Jesus was com- 
mitted to the cross and his “‘ninth hour’”’ as the time when Jesus breathed 
his last (15 34) may be instances of Mark’s fondness for multiples of 
three.? There would be no point in waiting till 9 a.m. for beginning an 
execution that had to be carried through with utmost haste. ‘‘As soon as 
it was morning” (Mark 151) Jesus was led to Pilate; sentencing must 
have been a matter of minutes and the curiosity of Herod Antipas 
quickly satisfied. It may be assumed that the multitudes, who might 
have obstructed the execution,’ were scarcely astir before Jesus and his 
two companions were on the gibbet. By two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and more probably even earlier, the corpse had already been cast into 
the nearby tomb. 

But by making Joseph of Arimathea go to Pilate to ask for the body 
of Jesus when ‘‘evening had come,” Mark implies that the burial took 
place at night. Either the Joseph episode has to be rejected, or else Mark 
is talking about a different burial. 

Several distinguished scholars take the position that Joseph is a 


5 Zech 12 10; John 19 37. 

® Matt 27 8; Acts 1 18 f. 

7Qn Mark’s symbolic numbers, P. Alfaric, Pour Comprendre la Vie de Jésus: 
examen critique de lV’ Evangile selon Marc (Paris, 1939). Cf. Mark’s structural triads: 
Philip Carrington, The Primitive Christian Calendar (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 90 ff. and 
passim. 

8 For details, see my Jesus in the Temple: diss. Strasbourg, 1935. 
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fiction of the Evangelists. Loisy thinks that he is one of the embellish- 
ments designed to honor the Master, like the newness of the embalming 
cloth and of the sepulcher.® In order to enhance the importance of the 
participation of Joseph, the Fourth Evangelist associates with him the 
wealthy Nicodemus” and multiplies the weight of spices to “about a 
hundred pounds’”’ (John 19 3s #.). The sense of prophecy fulfilment is seen 
in Matthew’s description of Joseph as ‘‘a rich man”’ (27 57), a designation 
borrowed from Isa 53 9. 

But Mark and Luke have nothing to say about Joseph’s riches. Mark 
describes him as ‘‘a respected member of the council, who was also 
himself looking for the kingdom of God” (Mark 15 43); Luke mentions 
him as ‘‘a member of the council, a good and righteous man”’ (Luke 23 50). 
If these more trustworthy sources had imagined the episode as prophecy 
fulfilment, they too would have stressed Joseph’s riches. The connection 
with the passage in Deutero-Isaiah is so far-fetched that we must 
assume it to have been an afterthought. The whole point in Isaiah is 
that the Servant shares the common grave of criminals. The ‘‘rich man’”’ 
of Isa 53 9 must be understood as the sinful rich of Anawim literature; in 
other words, he was at opposite poles from Joseph of Arimathea. If 
Christianity had fashioned the entombment on the basis of prophecy it 
would have left the body in its preliminary resting place with the corpses 
of other criminals. Then, literally, Jesus would have ‘‘made his grave 
with the wicked.”” Nor can Joseph’s benevolent deed be invalidated on 
the ground of Gentile ignorance of Sabbath laws, for the duty to embalm 
exceeded the duty to the Sabbath. Thus, aside from the descent from 
the cross, there seem to be no adequate grounds for rejecting the part 
assigned to Joseph of Arimathea. 

Mark’s assigning Joseph’s request to ‘‘when evening had come’”’ 
gains significance from the context that he “‘took courage’ (Mark 
15 42 ¢.). His going to Pilate on such an errand was brazen audacity. 
Besides courage it called for extreme caution. He chose the time when 
everyone would be indoors partaking of the Passover meal. 

Therefore a strict interpretation of dia, ‘‘evening,” can be insisted 
on. The alternative translation ‘‘late’’ does not affect the meaning. 


9 Loisy, The Birth of the Christian Religion (trans. 1948), pp. 90 f.; (Fr. ed.), pp. 113 f. 
Among the details cited by Loisy is the newness of the linen shroud (Mark 15 46) and 
of the tomb itself (Matt 27 60; Luke 23 53; John 19 41). Among other significant dis- 
cussions, see Holtzmann, ‘‘Das Begrabnis Jesu,’” ZNTW, XXX (1931), 911-13; Masson 
in Rev. Theol. Phil., XX XI (1943), 193 ff. 

7 Presumably John has reference to the renowned Jerusalem philanthropist of the 
late first century — see, ‘‘Nicodemus” in Jew. Enc., IX, 299 f. 

11 Among the passages employing dia are the following: Mark 1 32, 647, 1417, 
15 42; Matt 16 2, 20 8; John 6 16, 20 19. For the papyri, see Liddell & Scott (1939 ed.), 
ad loc.; Moulton & Milligan, Pt. V (1924), ad loc. Examples in the LXX are Judith 131 
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Although night had not yet fallen, the sun had set and the light had 
begun to wane. The same idea of growing dusk is conveyed by the 
Hebrew 39, which designates poor visibility’? or approach to darkness.* 
Attempts to set aside such a meaning of poor visibility or approaching 
darkness in order to reconcile the Lukan and Markan time references 
make use of the rabbinic stretching of 0°2997 3, “between the two 
evenings,” to include any time after the sixth ‘hour. But the rabbinic 
stretching was dictated by the exigency of adapting Mosaic institutions 
rather than by linguistics. 

Since these two time statements cannot be reconciled, the choice is 
to reject one of them as unhistorical or else to assume a two-fold burial. 
Baldensperger in a monograph, Le Tombeau Vide, published in 1935, 
suggested that the key to what became of the body lies in this very 
contradiction.’s According to him, the resurrection narrative is com- 
piled from three independent traditions. One tradition was conserved in 
I Cor 15, in which there is no hint of physical resuscitation or an empty 
tomb. A second tradition was the women’s discovery that the body had 
been removed from the place where they had seen it laid. A third tradi- 
tion was that Pilate had authorized Joseph of Arimathea to place the 
body in his own sepulcher. This last emerged late, Joseph and those 
who aided him having long kept the secret. When Joseph’s participation 
did become known, all the original participants were dead; no one was left 
to point out which of the many tombs on the Jerusalem hillsides had 
belonged to him. 

Baldensperger argued that the merging of these three traditions into 
a single narrative resulted from the necessity of meeting the charge of 
Jewish opponents that the manifestations of the risen Jesus to his 
disciples were frauds perpetrated on them by the demons: 


To meet the Jewish polemics . . . the Christians recalled an old tradition according 
to which the women who followed Jesus when they came to embalm him found 
the tomb empty... The brave act by Joseph of Arimathea became divulged 
about the same time. The two traditions were not slow tc fuse in the minds of the 
faithful. Thus was formed the legend recorded in the Gospels, according to which 
the women and Joseph acted in common accord; whereas in reality they had 


(pia); Isa 5 11; Jer 2 23; Gen 24 11 (6pé) ; I Sam 17 16 (6Wifw). Cf. Josephus, Ant. xiii.345; 
xiv.462. On Matt 28 1 see G. F. Moore in JAOS, XXVI (1905), 324 ff.; on Luke 23 54, 
ibid., p. 328. 

12 Gesenius’ first 29y root, meaning “mixed,” “chaotic.” 

13 Gesenius’ fifth any root, from which also any, “‘raven’”’ is derived. 

™ So Rashi, expounding the p:aqyq ya of Exod 12 6, Commentary, ad loc. So too 
Gesenius: “‘tempus pomeridianum quo sol ad occasum vergeret alteram vesperam ipsum 
solis occidentis momentum, de qua sententia pascha a hora nona ad undecimam 
mactatum est’? — (1840 ed.), p. 1065. See “Calendar” in Jew. Enc., III, 501. 

5 Guillaume Baldensperger, Le Tombeau Vide; la légende et l'histoire (Paris: F. 
Alcan, 1935). 
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acted separately and without the one having knowledge >f the intentions of the 
other.*° 


Unfortunately his thesis is marred by his citing the Nazareth Inscrip- 
tion as evidence, the salient portion of which reads: 


Ordinance of Caesar. It is my pleasure that graves and tombs remain undisturbed 
in perpetuity for those who have made them for the cult of their ancestors or 
children or members of their house. If however any man lay information that 
another has either demolished them, or has in any other way extracted the buried, 
or has maliciously transferred them to other places in order to wrong them, or has 
displaced the sealing or other stones, against such a one I order that a trial be 
instituted.7 


The style of the epigraphy dates the inscription between 50 B.c. and 
A.D. 50. If, as seems likely, ‘“‘Caesar’’ refers to Augustus, the inscription 
must have been derived from somewhere in Samaria or Decapolis; 
Galilee was ruled by a client prince until the reign of Claudius. Use of 
the title ‘‘Nazareth”’ in the catalogue of the Fréhner collection where the 
inscription reposed till 1925 means nothing more than that Nazareth was 
a shipping center. And yet the coincidence of the name with that of the 
imagined home of Jesus" led outstanding scholars such as Baldensperger, 
Cumont, and Momigliano”® to see a connection between the removal of 


© Tbid., pp. 131 ff. J. F. Bethune-Baker, reviewing the work of Baldensperger in 
JTS, XXXIV, 177, asks as objection, what Joseph would have said when the news of 
stealing the body reached his ears. But such a report was to be expected. The important 
thing for Joseph was to conceal his responsibility. Cf. F.-M. Braun, who concedes that 
the visions furnished the primary reason for the apostolic faith in the resurrection — La 
Sépulture de Jésus (Paris, 1937). On these visions, see esp. Harnack, ‘‘Die Verklarungs- 
gesch. Jesu ...’’ in Sitz.-ber. Preus. Akad. Wiss. I (1922), 62—80. 

7 Prof. Arthur Schiller has called my attention to recent discussion of the Nazareth 
Inscription by Fernand de Visscher, ‘‘L’Inscription Funéraire de Nazareth,” Archives 
d’ Histoire du Droit Oriental, Il (n.s.; 1953), 285-321; also, by the same author in Nouvelle 
Clio (1953), pp. 18-30. Cf. the review in Studia et Documenta Historiae et Iuris, XX 
(1954), 480 f. The inscription must have been affixed to a tomb. LI. 1-18 seem to 
derive from the imperial chancery; 19-22 are an addition in which the author recapit- 
ulates and imputes to the decree a penalty of death. The actual actio sepulchri violati 
must have permitted local governors to impose monetary fines, which was in accord with 
Hellenistic practice: see Gerner, ‘“Tymborychia,’’ P-W, Real Enc., 2nd series, VII? (1948), 
cols. 1742-45. The malediction recalls Babylonian and Egyptian practice: Nock, 
reviewing A. Parrot’s monograph in JBL, LX (1941), 88-95. The dubious thesis of 
pertinence of the inscription to biblical studies is elaborated by Stephen Lésch in his 
Diatagma Kaisaros . . . (1936); cf. the review by O. Eger in Zeitschr. Savigny Stiftung ..., 
LVII (1937), 455-58. All such attempts to link the inscription with specific episodes 
are at best conjectures: F. de Zulueta in JRS, XXII (1932), 184-97. 

8 On the dubious association of Jesus with Nazareth, see my, ‘“‘Was Capernaum 
the Home of Jesus?” in JBL, LXV (1946), 131 ff.; ‘‘Nazorean and Nazareth”’ in ibid., 
LXVI (1947), 79 ff. (replying to Prof. Albright). 

9 Momigliano, Claudius (trans., 1930), pp. 35 ff.; Cumont, ‘‘Un rescrit impérial 
sur la violation de sépulture”’ in Rev. Hist., CLXIIT (1930), 241 ff.; F. E. Brown, Am. 
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the body of Jesus and harshness toward violators of tombs. But the 
inscription gives imperial support only to local customs, as codified by 
the rabbis, that he who finds a grave must not disturb it.” The positive 
contribution of these scholars has been to call attention to the desire of 
the disciples to remove the body in order to bestow adequate ceremonial 
honors. 

The Clementina cite the disappearance of the body as so well known 
that it could be used to taunt ‘‘the unbelieving Jews.”** An echo of the 
rival attempts to explain the event is found in the beautiful scene 
described by the Fourth Evangelist, of Mary Magdalene “weeping out- 
side the tomb”’ because “‘they have taken away my Lord”’ (John 20 11, 13). 
Controversy seems to have centered less on the fact than on the cause. 
Judaism answered the church’s claim of a stupendous miracle with the 
tradition that disciples removed the body; according to Justin Martyr, 
emissaries were sent “throughout all the world” to teach that they “‘stole 
him by night from the tomb, where he was laid when unfastened from the 
cross.”’?? Matthew corroborates the tradition that was “spread among 
the Jews to this day’’ (Matt 2815), ascribing its origin to the chief 
priest’s bribery of the Roman guard (vss. 12 f.). 

The Fourth Evangelist lends support to the view of a two-fold burial 
by implying that Joseph’s own sepulcher was not the place seen by the 
women. He speaks of the place where Jesus was laid as chosen out of 
deference to ‘‘the Jewish day of Preparation’’ (John 19 42). Joseph’s own 
tomb must have been somewhere else; as Biichler has observed, no Jew 
of Joseph’s distinction would have chosen for his family sepulcher a 
location near to the Roman place of execution.?3 The Fourth Evangelist, 
or his source, must have thought of Joseph as planning to move the body 
to his own tomb at the close of the Sabbath. 

Since the grave seen by the women was only temporary, removal of 
the body to its permanent resting place explains what became of it. 
Loisy, building on the Johannine evidence of temporariness but rejecting 
the part taken by Joseph of Arimathea, assumes that the body was cast 
into the ‘‘Field of Blood.’’4 Biichler and Holtzmann think that Joseph 
left the body in the temporary tomb until after the Sabbath and then 


Journ. Phil., LII (1931), 1 ff. Cf. objections of Goguel, in Rev. Hist. Phil. Rel., X (1930), 
287 ff. Further bibl. in Momigliano, op. cit., pp. 100 f. and Visscher, op. cit., pp. 288 f., 
n. 2. 

20 Semahoth 13.5—7 — Michael Higger ed. (1931), pp. 202 f. 

21 Clementine Recog. i.53. 

22 Justin, Trypho 108; cf. Tertul., De Spec. 30. 

23 A. Biichler, ‘‘L’Enterrement des Criminels . . .”, Rev. Et. Juives, XLVI (1903), 87; 
cf. 74-88. A man of Joseph’s piety would be inclined to locate his tomb on the slopes 
of the Kedron valley. ; 

2 Loisy, Le Quatri¢éme Evangile, pp. 496-98. Cf. Matt. 27 8; Acts 1 18 £. 
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removed it elsewhere.*s> But in view of the responsibility of the soldiers 
and the time of day, the second burial is the only one with which Joseph 
can be associated. Moreover, as noted above, such an act of mercy did 
not have to wait until after the Sabbath. 

As with so much else concerning Jesus, custom must be relied upon 
to fill out the lacunae. Codified into law, custom here weaves a pattern 
of which each detail — aside from supernaturalism and Jewish malice — 
makes historical sense. Ethnic custom, which in the Republic and early 
Empire had become the supreme determiner of colonial policy,?® required 
that the bodies of criminals be handled differently from those of the 
innocent. The degree of difference was proportioned to the guilt. 

From the standpoint of Roman law, Jesus had committed the supreme 
crime of maiestas. That this was the charge is proved by the titulus 
“King of the Jews,” as well as by his execution at the hands of the 
procurator rather than by the high-priest.?7 

The grounds upon which Jesus was believed to have been guilty of 
maiestas are not far to seek. When constituted authorities were trying 
to seize him in the Temple he had permitted himself to be defended by 
the multitudes (Mark 11 1s, 12 12, 141 £.; Luke 20 26, 22 6).?8 According 
to Ulpian, 

The crime of lese majesty is committed ...when men armed with weapons or 

stones... occupy public places or temples. . .?9 


Moreover, when the chief priests had sought to break his popularity with 
the multitude by their question concerning the tribute, he had satirized 


2s Oscar Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), pp. 392 f. and above n. 9; A. Biichler, 
“L’Enterrement des Criminels...,’’ pp. 74 ff. Concerning the first burial by Roman 
soldiers Biichler observes, “Il est bien plus vraisemblable qu’il y avait 14 des fosses 
ouvertes, prétes a recevoir les corps des suppliciés, et que ceux-ci étaient jetés tels quels 
et sans outre intervention des Juifs, dans un tombeau creusé dans le sol, et recouverts 
de terre’ — pp. 87 f. 

2 On Roman respect for Jewish customs, see Josephus, C. A pion ii.73 and Bel. Jud. 
ii.220; Philo Leg. Caj. 38. Prilrity of ethnic custom was codified by the noted Republican 
jurist, P. Mucius Scaevola; these ideals were transmitted to his son (thus the Mucian 
games of Asia in his honor), and from him in turn to Cicero (e. g. De officiis). Jus 
gentium seems to have derived from Hellenistic usage. See M. Chauveau, ‘Le droit 
des gens....,’’ in Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. Et., XV (1891), 393-445; Gabrio Lombardi, Sul 
Concetto di ‘‘ JUS GENTIUM,” (Rome, 1947). 

27 Juster, Les Juifs... (1914), II, 132-45; Zeitlin, Who Crucified Jesus? (1942), 
pp. 165 ff. We have employed the term maiestas in the sense of perduellio, or “high 
treason”; on the distinction see R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation 
under Tiberius, APA Monograph VI (1935). 

28 See my Jesus in the Temple, chaps. i to iii. 

29 Ulpian Duties of the Proconsul, vii, in Digest 48.4.1.1. Text of the Justinian legis- 
lation employed is S. P. Scott (ed.), The Civil Law (17 vols.; Cincinnati, 1932). Cf. 
Kiibler ‘‘Maiestas” in P.-W., IV, 582 ff.; Humbert ‘“‘Majestas” in D.-S., III, 1556-61. 
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their own subservience to ‘‘Caesar,” and by his injunction to stewardship 
in that which belonged to God he had seemed to obstruct the tribute.*° 
Finally, even if the dubious theory propounded by the Evangelists and 
Christendom that Jesus had carefully explained his mission as wholly 
devoid of political significance were correct, any association with the title 
Messiah would make him liable under the Julian Law of maiestas; 
according to Marcian’s Institutes, 


He is liable under the same law . . . who, being a private individual, knowingly and 
fraudulently performs some act of authority or magistracy,** 


which is the interpretation that enemies would have placed upon any 
seeming admission of Messiahship. These are the three charges in the 
Lukan trial scene (Luke 23 2). Despite Pilate’s three-fold protestation 
of Jesus’ innocence they appear to have formed the basis for condemning 
him as ‘‘King of the Jews.” 

What concerns us here is less these reasons for his execution under the 
lex maiestatis than the consequences concerning his burial. Persons put 
to death under that law appear to have been denied normal sepulture.*? 
The motive was to extend the punishment beyond death itself.s3 Also 
there was a desire to prevent followers from making graves of criminals 
centers of pilgrimage and thereby spreading the doctrines of the martyr. 

The East had long known the practice of refusing burial to offenders 
against the state. Tobit was said to have risked his life to rescue the 
bodies of Jews who had been slain by Assyrian kings. In Rome too the 
bodies of traitors were denied a burial. This custom was contrary to 
that which prevailed for other classes of offenders, for whom, according 
to the Sentences of Paulus, the law prescribed: 

The bodies of persons who have been punished should be given to whoever requests 


them for the purpose of burial. 
— Digest 48.24.3354 


Ulpian confirms this practice. But he speaks also of a new, more stringent 
ruling for persons who had been condemned for maiestas. In the ninth 
chapter of his Duties of the Proconsul he records: 


30 See my Render to God (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950). 

3t Marcian Institutes, xiv in Digest 48.4.3. 

32 On the bodies of the executed, see C. Ferrini, Diritto Penale Romano (Milan, 
1899), pp. 347 ff. 

33 E. g. statements that im mortem crimen tendatur, and that maiestas was crimen 
quod morte non intercidit: see Cod. Just. 1.5.4.4; 9.8.5.1 f.; Inst. Just. 4.18.3; Digest 
48.2.20; 48.16.15.3. 

34 Unlike their contemporary Dio Cassius — on whom see esp. Mason Hammond 
in Tr. Am. Phil. Assoc., LXIII (1932), 88-102 — Paulus and Ulpian are careful to 
distinguish between the Augustan practice of their day and the decrees of Augustus 
himself. 
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The bodies of those who are condemned to death should not be refused their 
relatives; and the Divine Augustus, in the Tenth Book of his Life, said that this 
rule had been observed. At present, the bodies of those who have been punished 
are only buried when this has been requested and permission granted; and some- 
times it is not permitted, especially where persons have been convicted of high 
treason. 

— Digest 48.24.1. 


Marcianus is more specific. According to a quotation from the second 
book of his Public Prosecutions, 


If anyone has been deported to an island or relegated, his punishment continues to 
exist even after his death, for it is not permitted for him to be taken elsewhere 
and buried, without the consent of the Emperor. 

— Digest 48.24.2 


The lex Julia maiestatis, of Julius Caesar, extended the concept of 
treason to offenses against the person of the ruler. Its origins are trace- 
able to the lex Appuleia of ca. 103 B.c. and to Sulla; further elaboration 
took place under Augustus, Tiberius, and later emperors. According 
to Paulus (fl. A.p. 220), the punishment, which formerly had entailed 
perpetual banishment, was increased in severity so that ‘“‘now those of 
inferior station are thrown to wild beasts, or burned alive, and those of 
superior rank are capitally punished.’’35 


From of old the punishment for acts of treason included denial of 
sepulture. It seems to have been customary to throw the bodies of those 
executed into the Tiber. Persons hurled from the Tarpean rock were 
dragged to the river tied to the end of a cart.3® An easier method was to 
precipitate the guilty down the Gemonia stairs of the Aventine which 
led directly to the Tiber. To obtain sepulture and avoid having their 
possessions seized, many persons denounced for maiestas by a delator 
committed suicide rather than stand trial. 

To request a mitigating of the punishment, as did Joseph of Ari- 
mathea on behalf of Jesus, must have caused an interceder to be suspected 
of disloyalty. No legislation concerning the penalty has survived from 
Augustan times. Four centuries later the Theodosian Code enacted: 


We order to be branded with infamy, and to be without hope of pardon, those 
persons who should ever attempt to intercede with us for such men.37 


The denial of sepulture to non-citizens must have been insisted on even 
more. Refusal to hand over their bodies to friends for decent burial added 


38 The Opinioas of Julius Paulus 5.29.1 —S. P. Scott, (ed.), The Civil Law (1932), 
I, 330. 

36 On the magical significance of such precipitation, W. F. J. Knight in APA:Tr. 
LXIII (1932), 26 ff. 

37 Coed. Theod. 9.14.3.1 — Pharr (trans.), The Theodosian Code (Princeton, 1952), 
p. 236. 
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to the terrors of crucifixion. Not merely was the victim condemned to 
agonizing death, but his body was left upon the gibbet until it disinte- 
grated and fell to dust. 

Only local custom could have set these principles aside. But Pales- 
tinian beliefs as to the importance of sepulture and as to the exceptions 
differed little from those of Romans. The welfare of a ghost was con- 
tingent upon the pomp with which his remains were laid to rest.3* Jews 
and Romans shared these primitive beliefs in common with the other 
peoples of the Mediterranean world. Because the souls of those who had 
died violent deaths clung more closely to their bodies than did the souls 
of persons who had died in their beds,3° sepulture in their case assumed 
special importance. 

Just as the honors bestowed upon the bodies of the dead were a 
reward for real or imagined service to society in this life, so the with- 
holding of those honors became a means of protracting punishment into 
the hereafter. The degree of denying sepulture corresponded to the 
degree of crime. 

Among Jews, delay of burial till sundown was a punishment reserved 
for suicides; even today suicides are not buried with persons who have 
died natural deaths. Synagogue courts refused to allow families to 
obtain custody of remains of the executed before ‘‘the flesh had wasted 
away” (Sanh. 65 £.).4* Moreover they distinguished between the degree 
of a crime by having two separate repositories for the bodies, the motive 
presumably being to protect lesser criminals from contamination by the 
greater.47 For supreme guilt sepulture might be denied altogether. The 
severity of Jezebel’s punishment was that none would bury her; her 
corpse would ‘“‘be as dung upon the face of the field” and she would be 
eaten by dogs (II Kings 9 10, 36 ¢.). Similarly a tenth century interpola- 
tion of the Tol’doth Yeshu tells of the bodies of three (Christian) apostates 
being thrown to the dogs, “‘so that the apostates who followed them in 
their apostasy should not steal their remains by night.’ 


38 Homer’s moving story of the burial of Patroclus is the classic example — iliad 
xxiii. 

39 Porphyry De Abstinentia ii.47. 

4 Josephus Bel. Jud. iii.377. 

4t See Biichler, above n. 23; Samuel Krauss, ‘‘La Double Inhumation chez les Juifs,” 
REJ, XCVII (1934), 1-34, and his .“‘Die Doppelbestattung bei den Juden”’ in Mitt. 
Anthrop. Gesellschaft, Wien, LXIII (1933), 334-35. For the latter reference I am in- 
debted to Professor Joseph Klausner. 

42 Explaining the severity of Sanhedrin 6.5 f., the Bab. Gemara observes, ‘‘A wicked 
man may not be buried beside a righteous one... And just as a wicked person is not 
buried beside a righteous one, so is a grossly wind person not buried beside one 
moderately wicked” — B. Sanh. 47a. 

4 Israé] Lévi, in REJ (1931), pp. 146 f.; cf. ibid., pp. 135-54 — cit. Henri Janne, 
‘‘Impulsore Chresto” in Mélanges Bidez (1934), p. 545 n. 5. 
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The Tol’doth Yeshu story reveals the desire to get custody of the body 
of martyrs, and of the corresponding determination of the authorities 
to prevent it. Posting a guard to thwart the according of sepulture to a 
victim of crucifixion is illustrated in the unsavory tale of the Ephesian 
Matron.44 The greater the crime, the greater must have been the pre- 
cautions. On the other hand, the more a martyr was revered the greater 
the risks his friends must have been willing to run to assure him proper 
sepulture. 


Accordingly we have the right to assume the historicity of the 
attempt of the women to embalm the body of Jesus; no time was more 
appropriate than that stated in the Gospels, before dawn after the 
Sabbath. We may assume also the historicity of Joseph’s risking his own 
life in an appeal to Pilate to obtain custody of the body. From the 
Roman side, Matthew is correct when he speaks of sealing of the tomb 
and stationing of a guard. He may also be correct as to the bribing of the 
soldiers. But Joseph paid the bribe. And the bribe to Pilate — omitted 
by the Evangelists — must have been a large sum. A creature of Sejanus 
rather than of the emperor Tiberius, Pilate’s supreme loyalty seems to 
have been to himself. The record of personal enrichment of Roman 
procurators suggests that Pilate must have accepted many such bribes. 

In the light of these facts and probabilities, liberal scholarship seems 
to have been over-hasty in rejecting the empty tomb. Even though the 
incident became assimilated to the resurrection visions, we are not re- 
quired to believe that it was an inference from these visions. On the 
contrary, when juxtaposed to the interceding by Joseph and burial at 
night, the disposal of the body witnessed by the women before 2:00 p.m. 
points to a two-fold burial. Thus when Jews spread abroad the story that 
disciples of Jesus had ‘“‘stolen’’ the body, they spoke the truth. 


44 For the Ephesian Matron, see Petronius, Satyricon secs. 111-12. 
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THEODOR H. GASTER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY — DROPSIE COLLEGE 


ECAUSE it is said to be indited “for a king” (vs. 2) and makes 
specific mention of a princess (vs. 14), it has been generally assumed 
by modern commentators that Psalm 45 was composed for the marriage 
of a particular monarch, and much ingenuity has been expended in 
trying to determine who he may have been.t Once we bear in mind, 
however, that in the Near East, as elsewhere, it is common convention to 
treat a bridal couple as royalty,” the matter stands in an entirely different 
light. “‘His Majesty”’ might then be simply an ordinary bridegroom, and 
the princess an ordinary bride, the references to their regal status and 
splendor being no more than jeux d’esprit. The whole poem could then 
be read as a vivid and fairly detailed description of conventional wedding 
ceremonies such as actually survive at the present day,; and its artistic 
point would lie in the very comparison between the characteristics of a 
bridegroom and the attributes of a king. Indeed, it would then be as 
ridiculous to assume a specific historical allusion as it would to identify 
a modern “‘beauty queen”’ with an actual reigning sovereign! 

There is, to be sure, no way of proving this hypothesis — can any 
interpretation of anything really be said to be capable of proof? — but it 
seems at least to be worth suggesting and working out; and that is all 
that is here attempted. 


t The bridal couple has been identified, for instance, with: David and Maacah 
(Abraham ibn Ezra); Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter (Kirkpatrick); Ahab and 
Jezebel (Hitzig); Joram and Athaliah (Delitzsch); Alexander Balas and Cleopatra, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometer (Olshausen, Haupt); Aristobulus I and Salome (Duhm). 
It has been suggested also that the bridegroom was Jeroboam II (Ewald) or Jehu 
(Briggs), the identity of the bride being left undetermined. 

2 Cf. E. Westermarck, Marriage Customs in Morocco (London, 1914), pp. 118, 274; 
and History of Human Marriage (London, 1925), II, 261, n. 5; J. G. Wetzstein in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, V (1873), 288. In Malay weddings, bride and groom are called 
raja sari, ‘sovereigns for a day’: W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), p. 388. 
So too in a Mandean wedding song, the groom is hailed, Ana173a nym mDbNo: M. 
Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien (Berlin, 1920), p. x and n. 3. 

3 The best accounts are: H. Granquist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village 
(2 vols.; Helsingfors, 1931-33); W. Rothstein, ‘‘Moslemische Hochzeitsgebrauche bei 
Jerusalem,” in Paldstinajahrbuch, V1 (1910); E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, chap. vi. 
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vs. 2. First, as a kind of prelude, minstrels are summoned to the cere- 
mony, in the regular Oriental manner. Their function is not only to 
entertain the guests but also to lead the chants in praise of the bridal 
couple. Their leader excitedly likens this to being called to a “‘command 
performance”’ before a king. 


I 


vs. 3. The scene is the home of the bridegroom. He is being dressed for 
the ceremony. As he stands waiting for the garments to be put on him, 
the minstrels lead the company in expressions of admiration for his bodily 
beauty and personal charm. 

The relevant verbs are in the perfect tense, and in this there lies a 
special point. The poet is not saying merely that the bridegroom 1s 
fairer than all men and that grace is shed over his lips, but rather that 
at birth he was revealed to be superhumanly handsome and that what was 
poured on his infant lips was not just the date-juice or honey with which 
the lips and gums of newborn children are customarily smeared in the 
East,‘ but rather some special ambrosial ‘‘grace’” which conferred on him 
a godlike and seemingly immortal quality. It is evident, he avers, that 
at that moment odiyd obs Jona — not “God hath blessed thee for- 
ever,” but rather “‘some deity must have endowed thee with immortal 
berakah, i. e., with that special quasi-magical ‘‘aura’’ which the Arabs 
still call by that name and which Westermarck has so carefully de- 
scribed.5 

The idea that privileged beings were fed at birth on heavenly food or 
especially annealed by gods is commonplace in the folklore of many 
peoples. It may be illustrated especially from Greek poetry. In the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, ||. 236 ff., we read how that goddess anointed 
the newborn Demophon with ambrosia so that he resembled a god: 
Anuntnp | xpleox’ auBpocin ws ef Oeod éxyeyadra. Apollonius 
Rhodius relates (Argonautica iv.571 f.) how Thetis tried by similar means 


4 Cf. W. Robertson Smith, in Journal of Philology, X1V, 125; J. Wellhausen, Reste 
des arabischen Heidentums (Second ed.; Berlin, 1897), p. 173. The custom was photo- 
graphed in Life magazine, July 12, 1954, p. 52. This is the basic meaning of Hebrew 
33n (connected with 7, ‘palate’). Among the Moslems of the Punjab, the most 
honored male member cf the family applies ghatti, made with honey, to a newborn 
child’s mouth in order to ward off evil spirits: B. F. Beck, Honey and Health (New York, 
1938), pp. 223 f. 

5 Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan Civilisation (London, 1933), pp. 87 ff. For 
examples of this sense of 7993 in OT, cf. M. Canney, in Expository Times, XXXIX 
(1928), 381-85. A good instance is Isa 65 8, ‘‘As when wine is found in a cluster of 
grapes, men say, Destroy it not, for there is b¢rakah in it.’’ See also J. Pedersen, Israel, 
I-II (London, 1926), 198 ff. 
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to render Achilles immortal: a@uBpooin xpieoxe répev Séuas Sypa 
médotto | GOavatos kai of otvyepov xpot yjpas adadxor; while 
Theocritus asserts (/d., xv.106f.) that Aphrodite likewise ‘immor- 
talized” Berenike: Kimpt Awvaia, rb pév abovatray amo Ovaras | 
(avOparwv ws pd0os) éxoinoas Bepevixay | aduBpociay és orH00s aro- 
otaéaca yuvatkds. Comparable also is what is said of Telemachos in 
Odyssey ii.12: Oeorecinv 6’apa taye xapw Karéxevey "AOnvy (where 
xapw KatTéxevey answers exactly to jn px !), and of Penelope, ibid. 
Xviii.193 f.: téws d’apa dita Oedwy | GuBpora dGpa didov . . . | Kad- 
et pev of TP@Ta Tpoowratra Kaha KaOnpev | GuBpociw, olw TeEp 
évarégavos Ku0épaa | xpierar. Similarly too Ovid declares of Aeneas 
(Met. xv.606f.): Lustratum genetrix divino corpore odore | Unxit et 
ambrosia cum dulci nectare mixta | Contigit os fecitque deum. It is true 
that none of these references come from Oriental sources, but that the 
basic idea was not foreign to ancient Near Eastern thought is attested by 
the frequent insistence in both Mesopotamian and Egyptian documents 
that the king “imbibed’”’ divinity at birth by being suckled at the breasts 
of a goddess. 

There is, moreover, a further point to the poet’s words: by possessing 
such extraordinary beauty the bridegroom is indeed revealed to be a 
king. For it was a common rule in antiquity (as it still is among primitive 
peoples) that the king had to be abnormally handsome and free from all 
bodily blemish. Saul, it will be remembered, was “‘taller from his shoul- 
ders and upward than any of the people” (I Sam 92), and David is 
described as ‘‘ruddy withal and of comely appearance’”’ (16 12); while the 
pretender Absalom was the most handsome man in Israel ‘“‘without 
blemish from top to toe” (II Sam 14 25). Similarly, in the Ugaritic Poem 
of Baal, the high god El expresses misgivings about the qualifications for 
kingship of the young god ‘Ashtar on the grounds that he is “‘of scant 
beauty. (kt msm)’’ and “‘of slender strength (dq anm).’’® 


vs. 4. Once attired, the bridegroom buckles on his sword. Such a sword is 
a standard article of equipment at Arab weddings.? Granquist tells us 
that when a Palestinian Arab bridegroom goes out to usher his bride 


6 | AB, i.50-51; cf. T. H. Gaster, Thespis (New York, 1950), pp. 197 f. 

7 Granquist, op. cit., II, 113, 117. On the custom in general, cf. Westermarck, 
Human Marriage, II, 449 ff. 

The bride, too, often carries a sword: Granquist, op. cit., II, 85 ff.; Rothstein, op. cit., 
pp. 121, 135; Jaussen, Coutumes des arabes au pays du Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 55. Simi- 
larly, in pagan Norway, Erik’s daughter carried a sword at her wedding to Rolf: R. 
Chambers, Book of Days (Edinburgh, 1886), I, 721; and it is reported that in the Usam- 
bara territory of East Africa, the chief bridesmaid, dressed as a man, carries a sword 
before the bride: Notes and Queries, Sixth series, II (1880), 245. 
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into his house, he usually carries a sword, which he presses against her 
face and with the tip of which he eventually raises the edge of her veil. 
Sometimes, says another authority, he stands on the flat roof and waves 
this sword over the bride as she crosses the threshold.* Elsewhere such a 
sword is carried by a groomsman.? Indeed, the Song of Songs expressly 
alludes to this fact when it speaks (3 7-8) of the threescore ‘‘mighty men”’ 
who escort the bridegroom’s palanquin ‘‘each with his sword on his thigh 
against the Terror at Night” (i. e. a demon; cf. Ps 91 5). The purpose of 
the sword is, of course, to ward off malicious spirits; and the custom is by 
no means unknown in European countries.” 

Continuing his comparison of the bridegroom with a king, the poet 
identifies the sword with that carried by a warrior monarch or handed to 
him — as in the British coronation ceremony — at the time of his 
investiture. He therefore bids him gird it on by way of insignia and 
regalia (37m 17 — words which recur in this specific sense in Ps 21 6). 


vs. 5. The ‘“‘conquering hero’’ is now ready to go forth to meet the 
bridal procession in order to lead it into the house. Granquist has fully 
described this element of the ceremony." The bridegroom usually goes 
mounted on a horse or camel. As he mounts, the minstrel, playing on that 
action, bids him ‘‘ride forth (aD) in the cause of Truth.’’” 

This, in turn, gives a natural, unforced meaning to the final clause of 
the verse, viz. 725? MN) 77m, for the verb may now be understood in 
the simple and consequential sense of 777 77, i. e., “And may thy right 
hand point the way for thee by awe-inspiring feats.” 


8 C. R. Conder, Heth and Moab (London, 1885), p. 295. 

9 Granquist, op. cit., II, 60. 

10 P, Sartori, Sitte und Brauch (Leipzig, 1910-14), I, 114; E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose (Second ed.; London, 1927), II, 33 ff. Similarly, in the Middle Ages, Jewish brides 
in Egypt used to wear a helmet and carry a sword: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages (Second ed.; London, 1927), p. 267. An analogous usage is mentioned by 
Elizabethan writers. Thus, in Dekker’s Match Me in London (1651), a jealous bride 
says to her husband, ‘‘See, at my girdle hang my wedding knives. With those dispatch 
me.” 

™ Op. cit., II, 95 ff. 

% The word nbx may also contain a subtle double entendre. For if the poem was 
composed, or even merely adapted, in the Persian period, this might well have suggested 
the formula x99» nbx which the Targum preserves in its rendering of bon *m in I Sam 
10 24 and I Kings 13 4, 39. LXX seems to have recognized the metaphorical sense of 
225, for it renders BaciXeve, which Vulgate follows with regna. On this, see, however, 
Margolis, Studies ...in honor of Professor K. Kohler (1913), pp. 208-9 —a reference 
which I owe to Prof. Harry Orlinsky. 

8 mINN is adverbial, as in Ps 65 6 and 139 14. Similar are mxb53 in Job 375 and 
ny7393 in Ps 87 3. 

On the other hand, Perles’ suggestion (MVAG, XXIII, 130) that qo... 471m 
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Between these two clauses, MT offers the obscure phrase, PT¥ 111)¥1. 
All that is required to make sense is mere re-division: read, with Melville 
Scott, P'T¥i7 °1Y1, the typical duty of a “knight errant” and especially of a 
king (cf. Ps 72 2-4). In the legal sense, the exact expression occurs in 
Ps 82 3. In our passage, however, there is, once again, a double entendre — 
an instance of the device which Arab rhetoricians term tawriyya. For 
an alternative meaning of p1s7 "11 is “bestow charity (alms) on the poor.” 
(This sense of p7¥ is preserved in Arabic and, of course, in the late Hebrew 
mpis, ‘charity,"4* but it may be recognized already in OT in such 
passages as Ps 112 4 and 116 5, where ps is virtually synonymous with 
yun and om.) The chanting of these words would thus have been 
peculiarly apt at the moment when, in accordance with Oriental usage, 
the bridegroom distributed largesse to the poor on first emerging from 
his house to go and meet the bridal procession.*s 


vs. 6. It is a common custom in many parts of the world for the bride- 
groom and/or his escorts to shoot arrows in order to ward off malevolent 
spirits. At ancient Indian weddings, for example, he used to shoot 
them while he cried out, “I pierce the eyes of the demons who are sur- 
rounding the bride.’*? The modern equivalent is the firing of rifles.* In 
allusion to this, the poet refers to the “‘sharpened arrows” which His 


Majesty will shoot into the heart of his foes! 


stands for 7y* ... 778m) should not be too lightly dismissed. If it is correct, we could 
see in the phrase a further clever parallelism between the characteristics of the bride- 
groom and those of a king. 7” 7378 is good Semitic idiom for ‘be doughty, powerful, 
vigorous’; it is the opposite of 1” A1xp and is comparable with Latin longimanus, etc. 
As applied to the bridegroom, it would refer to potency and vigor. Indeed, in the 
Ugaritic text, The Birth of the Gracious Gods, \l. 33-34, it is said of the divine bridegroom 
El: ark yd Il kym wyd Il kmdb. Yet, as applied to a king, the words would allude to a 
well-known Oriental gesture of royal power; see L’Orange, Studies in the Iconography of 
Cosmic Kingship .. . (Oslo, 1953). 

4 Cf. J. Finkel, Joshua Starr Memorial Volume (New York, 1953), pp. 32 ff. 

14a Cf. F. Rosenthal, Hebrew Union College Annual, XXII1:1, 411 ff. 

13 Granquist, op. cit., I, 124; II, 78; Lane, op. cit. (Minerva Library ed.; London, 
1891), p. 156; H. N. Hutchinson, Marriage Customs of Many Lands (London, 1897), p. 66. 

© Crawley, op. cit., II, 37 f. 

17 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Vedas (Berlin, 1894), p. 271. 

8 Granquist, op. cit., II, 90, n. 1; Sartori, op. cit., I, 92. 

19 It is perhaps worth mentioning that, according to some authorities, discharge of 
arrows was also an element of Egyptian coronation ceremonies; see fully C. Seligman, 
Egypt and Negro Africa (London, 1934), pp. 15-18, 59. An analogy has been sought in 
the installation rites of the Kitara of Africa: cf. J. Roscoe, The Bakitara (Cambridge, 
1912), p. 134. If such a rite could be attested for Palestine or Syria, we might find in this 
verse a further parallelism between the features of wedding ceremonies and those of 
enthronement. 
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vss. 7-%. As the bridegroom rides through the courtyard, looking to all 
the world like a king, the bystanders — again led by the chief minstrel — 
chant appropriate verses extolling his regal state. These verses delib- 
erately imitate the kind of salutation which loyal subjects were wont to 
address to their sovereign. 

In vs. 7, the opening phrase, ty) od:y ods 4NDD is a notorious crux. 
The usual resolution of it is to assume that o’m>x is a substitute for 
mim, itself a corruption of 77, ‘shall be,’ or that the words should be 
rendered ‘‘Thy throne is as God is — eternal.’’ This, however, overlooks 
the parallelism between ons 4272 in vs. 3, O78 [ ] 70> here, and 
orbs qnwp in vs. s, whence it is apparent that ormds is the subject and 
that a verb describing his action has dropped out. Such passages as 
I Sam 13 13, II Sam 7 12, Isa 9 6, and I Chron 17 11, and such Akkadian 
salutations as that in Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, No. 267. 3-6: 
isid **kussi Sarruti Sa Sarri béliya ana umé sati lukin make it probable 
that the word was ]’3i], as suggested long ago by Street (1790) and 
Olshausen (1853).?° 

Similarly, the phrase 7m>>»n vav 7wn vaw finds its exact equivalent in 
such Akkadian salutations as e. g., Harper, Letters, No. 330. 3-6: ¢Nabu 
u 4Marduk .. . *“hattu iSarti *“kussu daru ana Sar matate béliya liddinu. 
The words constitute, in fact, something of a cliché. 

The }ww jow is simply the festive oil or unguent with which the bride- 
groom is anointed. In Isa 61 3 it is the opposite of bax nwyn (so read for 
MT’s mvyn bax). The poet identifies it fancifully with the oil used in the 
consecration of a king. 

The word 712n» at the end of the verse can scarcely mean “‘above thy 
companions’”’ or ‘‘selected from thy companions’; for while, to be sure, 
this sense is not altogether excluded, the fact is that as indicating the 
superlative the prefix “» usually implies the preeminence of one over others 
who have less of the same quality. The implication here would therefore 
be that ‘“‘His Majesty’s’’ companions were also anointed with oil — and 
that is plainly absurd. The solution, it may be suggested, is that the word 
belongs at the beginning of the next verse and conceals a parallel to 
nna. The obvious emendation would then be 473M* (cf. Akkad. 
migru=riksu, V R 28. 5 f.).2* 77am would refer to the undergarments 


— the Arabic izér — while q>n712 would refer to the outer wraps, like 
the Arabic bijdéd?* and like 133 in Gen 24 53 and Amos 2 s. 


2 Lagarde, too, recognized that a verb is needed and ingeniously proposed 199 
for TY}; cf. Prov 20 28 Nod toma ty01. This was endorsed by Driver, Tenses, § 194. On 
the other hand, Professor D. N. Freedman has suggested to me (privately) that |8&99* 
may perhaps be verbal. 

2t Note the rhetorical inversion of the normal genders of these words; n>ano (f.) 
occurs in Isa 3 24. For the sentiment, cf. Cant 4 11. 

2 Cf. G. Jacob, Leben der vorislamischen Beduinen (Berlin, 1895), p. 44. 
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vs. 10. The bride’s procession is now entering the courtyard, or is at 
least within earshot. The bridegroom's party therefore feels called upon 
to give him a special “build-up” as an enviable ‘‘catch.”” Accordingly, 
it makes pointed reference, in typically exaggerated terms, to his previous 
successes as a gallant and to his triumphs in the lists of love. 

The relevant verbs (71now and 73%3) are in the perfect tense, and in 
this there lies a significance which commentators appear to have missed. 
The poet is not saying that the bridegroom now has princesses among his 
lady-loves, but that in the past he was always able so to reckon them. 
Moreover, 5:1w does not refer to the bride — that would be somewhat 
rude — nor even to any one particular woman; it means simply, “full 
many a harem-queen has stood, at one time or another, as thy (i. e. the 
bridegroom’s) reigning favorite.” 

The phrase q)now {130} jw *b>*710 belongs at the beginning of vs. 10, 
not at the end of vs. 9. The subject of the verb is ov2$m mia, and the 
clause balances 518 onda. The sentiment may be admirably illustrated 
from Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, ll. 581 f., where Helen is said to have 
been abducted by Paris é\epavtodétwv tapolev dduwv and where the 
nuance is the same. There is, in fact, a perfect chiasmus: 


mapa osdp ma x snow {230} ww -S>aWD 
DIN OnD3 qvod dow maxi 


and from this it is apparent that "9 cannot be explained as = 0°39 
‘stringed instruments.’ (Besides, 0°33 means the strings, not the instru- 
ments, so that at best a rather forced synechdoche would be involved; no 
one says “keys make you glad”” when he means “‘you are greeted with 
music on the piano.’’) Originally written 3, it is simply vertical dittog- 
raphy of qx (= ra) in the line below. 


II 


vss. 11-12. We are now introduced to what has been transpiring mean- 
while in the home of the bride. 

Prior to her departure (Arabic 89 ,al), her maidenly apprehensions 
are solicitously allayed by her female relatives and friends. Granquist 
has pointed out that such last-minute exhortations and admonitions are 
standard elements of the wedding ceremony at the present day. 

The word 5¥ is here to be derived from oy II, ‘kin.’ Moreover, 
for reasons which will.appear presently, it is advisable to restore through- 
out the archaic form of the 2nd sg. fem. possessive suffix; this has been 
changed in MT to a succeeding copula. Hence read: *>0y *n>y °D21& *~YM 
‘ax ma. The same applies to 75" and 778 in vs. 12. MT’s °> after the 
former word is thus mere dittography. 
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vs. 13. The bride’s friends likewise feel called upon to extol her as an 
enviable catch and therefore make pointed reference, again in exaggerated 
terms, to the way she was wooed and courted by the most eligible suitors 
of her tribe! 

The expression 1x"Na is best rendered, ‘‘Tyrian heiress that thou art.’ 
It balances 3) in the address to the groom (vs. 4). Tyre was the 
proverbial rich city of the Near East; cf. Ezek 26-27. The implication — 
allowing for the anachronism — is, so to speak: “‘A daughter of Croesus 
yourself, you have been courted by millionaires.’”” The words must refer 
to the (alleged) former triumphs of this (allegedly) captivating girl. 
They match what the bridegroom’s party says of him (vs. 10). Hence, 
the verb must be in the past tense, and the impf. om is inappo- 
site. Once we assume, however, that the archaic form of the posses- 
” suffix was employed, it becomes a simple matter to restore °3°J5 
)27. 


vs. 14. We now come to what the Arabs call the jelwe — that is, the 
formal display of the bride in all her finery. This too is a standard 
element of the proceedings, and is always accompanied by rapturous 
snatches of song.4 

The text is slightly disturbed, but the radical emendations that have 
been proposed (e. g. the transference of 723-52 to the end of vs. 15) 
are unnecessary. What we require is a reference to the bride’s jewelry, 
to balance that which is made to her actual clothing (mwa): and this 
is supplied very simply by reading Ji233 > in place of MT’s “b> 
M1339.75 (Both would originally have been written in the same way.) 
The expression is matched by naxpn > (likewise associated with mp1) 
in Ezek 16 17 and by Isa 61 10 45> myn mb>>1. The words 4bn-na are 
then a casus pendens, to be rendered, “‘princess that she is.’’ The general 
sentiment is well illustrated by the modern Arab practice of referring to 
the bride’s trousseau as ‘“‘royal garments.’ For 70°15 read, with Kroch- 
mal, 0°35, and for mxawnn read, with LXX, mxavwna. The allusion is to 
the fact that the bridal crown often consists of strings of pearls set amid 
braids of gold or chains of golden coins.?7 


23 The emendation  x7n13) therefore spoils the point. Nor does LXX’s Ouyarépes 
really imply that reading, for it is simply a desperate attempt to make sense by con- 
struing 7s°n3 as a collective. 

24 Cf. Rothstein, op. cit., p. 122, n. 2; Granquist, II, 118, n. 1; G. Dalman, Palédsti- 
nischer Diwan (Leipzig, 1908), p. 254. This is believed to be the background of 
Cant 7 1. 

2s LXX actually read 7139, 

26 Granquist, op. cit., II, 42. 

27 Cf. P. Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1912), p. 31 (on Cant 8 9). 
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The word mnprd is to be transferred from the beginning of vs. 15 
to the end of vs. 14, and to be construed with mia 28 cf. Ezek 
16 17-18. 


vss. 15-16. The bridal procession is now ready to move. As it wends its 
way to the bridegroom’s house, those who take part in it strike up gay 
music and cry out, Let her be brought to the king, etc. (The verbs are 
jussive.) 

mx219 ~My is simply a gloss on mina,” and the syntactically 
obscure 7 at the end of the line is, I suggest, the remainder of an original 
<n>9? <i>, the first and last letters of which were dropped in each 
case by haplography. nizba mbna is the subject of the following verbs, 
which must therefore be vocalized as 3rd pl. fem. energ. hiphil, with 
suffix of 3rd sg. fem. acc. 


III 


vs. 17-18. The final verses of the poem represent the congratulations 
showered on the bridegroom at the conclusion of the ceremonies. Such 
outspoken wishes for offspring — reminiscent of the Italian fili mascht — 
were and still are quite common at Syrian weddings.*° In the Ugaritic 
Poem of K-r-t, the high god El himself, on behalf of the divine guests, 
proposes such a toast to the hero at his marriage to the princess Hur- 
raya. The point to be observed, however, is that the formula here 
employed reproduces at the same time the type.of salutation customarily 
addressed by courtiers to their sovereigns; cf., for example, Pfeiffer, State 
Letters of Assyria, No. 125. 14-18: Sarruta ana lipika ana zirika ana 
umé sati [liddi|\nu, ‘‘May (the gods) [gra]nt kingship to thine offspring, 
to thy seed, for all time!’ Comparable also is the Homeric formula, 
Odyssey vii. 148-50: totow @Oeoi S\Bra Sotev Cwéwevar cai watowy 


2 So LXX, Vulg. For the prefix in mp1, cf. Konig, Lehrgebdude, 11 §§ 3301, 
332 q. 

29 Note that in Judg 14 11, 15 2, 6, Samson’s groomsmen are called 0°90, 

30 M. Rihbany, The Syrian Christ (Boston, 1916), p. 24. 

3 [I Krt, ii. 16 ff.: ks yihd [Il blyd, krpn bm [ymn], brk-m ybrk [ ], york Il Krt 
[ ] m n‘m[n] glm II, altt] tqgh y Krt, att tqh btk, glmt tS‘rb herk tld 5b‘ bum Ik wtmn 
tttmn-m Ik, ‘“‘{El] takes a cup [in] his hand, a goblet in his [right hand]; verily, he pro- 
nounces a blessing... El blesses K-r-t ...the handsome [one], the servitor of El, 
(saying,) ‘May the woman thou marriest, O K-r-t, the woman thou takest home, the 
maiden thou bringest to thy courts, bear thee sons sevenfold, yea, eightfold may she 
bear unto thee.’” Birth of daughters is also invoked: iii.5 ff. 
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bd ’ ee Ul > am | , : ’ e na 
émitpeperev Exactos | xtnuar’ évi pweyaporor, yépas 0’ 6, Tt Shyos 
édwxev.3? 


For the convenience of the reader I append my text and translation 
of the psalm. Both are intended only to summarize the preceding inter- 
pretation. Accordingly, I have not thought it necessary to accompany 
the former with a systematic apparatus criticus, listing all ancient vari- 
ants and modern conjectures; while in the latter | have eschewed 
literary elegance. 

The meter of the psalm is mixed.3s Emendations which violate a 
rigid scheme need not therefore be dismissed. I take the view that we 
do not yet know enough about the conventions of Hebrew prosody at all © 
periods to be dogmatic about metrical variation and seeming inconsis- 
tency. Nor, for that matter, do we know sufficient about the pronuncia- 
tion of ancient Hebrew at all epochs and in all areas; and such knowledge, 
it would seem, is a sine qua non for hidebound metrical theories. 

As for the date of the psalm, here too I should prefer to be non- 
committal. In its present form (to judge from such expressions as 
’25 wna and rap 1510, and from such a construction as "38 Wk),*4 it 
would appear to belong to the Persian period. One must always remem- 
ber, however, that popular compositions, in the very nature of the case, 
go through a process of constant adaptation and “modernization.” If, 
therefore, our poem enjoyed popular currency, the most that we could 
possibly determine would be the date of the extant recension, not of the 
original composition. 


32 The real force of ‘)17” may, indeed, be that of dotey ... yépas 6, Te Sqpos 
édwxev. 

33 It is usually taken to be basically 4+4. However, vss. 4b, 6, 10b, 11b, 12a and 140 
seemingly interrupt this scheme. 

It should be noted also that }>°by in vss. 3, 8 and 18 appears in any event to be extra 
metrum. The same phenomenon appears elsewhere in the Psalms, e. g. 1 5, 18 50, 25 8, 
42 7, 463, 119 104. (Sometimes, indeed, it is indicated in MT by the sign Paseq!) I 
take it that }>-5y was originally the verbal equivalent of a conductor’s gesture when 
rallying the entire chorus or orchestra for a tutti passage or for the resounding finale of 
a stanza. (The words are likewise extra metrum in Prov 6 15, 7 15 and elsewhere.) 

34 For wnn, cf. Syriac rk¥ in the sense of ‘be astir’ (of thoughts). For wm 1510 
cf. Ezra 7 6 and Ungnad, APE 50.1 (Ahiqar), 1710) orn 10. 
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PSALM 45 


The minstrel introduces his song. 


My heart has been simmering® with good word(s). aw 137 °35 wn 
’Tis for a king himself I am now inditing my work! qo0> *wyD "me OR 
My tongue shall be like the pen of an expert writer! vp 7D vy °nwd 


I 


IN THE BRIDEGROOM’S HOUSE 


The bridegroom watts to be robed. 
His companions extol his beauty. 


Fairer thou wast (at birth) than human kind, DIN 23D *n’D’ 1D” 

with a magic shed o’er thy lips! VMnbv3. jn psn 

Therefore joy 

Some godhead must have endowed thee with an obhiys onde 4272 
immortal grace! 


The wedding sword is handed to him. 


Champion that thou art, sna) vy 4Ja9n-n 
as thy regal array and adornment qwM yA 
gird (this) sword on thy thigh! 


He rides out to meet the bride and distribuies 
largesse to the poor who crowd around the gate. 


Fare on, ride forth on behalf of truth noxmatby 357 ndx> 

and befriend the poor, “pis °1y) 

and may thy right hand point thy way by awe-inspiring vo” MeN) JM 
deeds! 


Arrows are discharged to ward off evil spirits. 


Let thine arrows (duly sharpened to boot!) oN Vsn 
sink into the hearts of Thy Majesty’s foes! —1be nnn oDy — 
Let peoples fall at thy feet! aqbpn "ax aba 


a 25 wn has exactly the same mean- a Cf. LXX q@patos xad\X\er; MT 
ing as the colloquial English ‘‘be in a stew, DD? (sic), >&>MT+ 491 (LXX 
ferment” (cf. nwn1d, Lev 7 9). Note the 77), dittogr. © MT, Verss: 71]39) 
parallel expression in Ps 394 "Apa *25 on PTS, corr. Melville Scott. 4 Perhaps 
*nvba cna WR Tyan -rima. transpose b and c; but 6 could be par- 
8 This need not mean ‘a goodly matter,’ enthetical, with the verb 19D” used for 
but rather ‘(to devise) appropriate compli- both clauses. 
ments.’ Cf. analogously, Akkadian amat 
damiqti, ‘friendly word, greeting, kind regards,’ and Latin bona verba. 
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The bridegroom's regal appearance is 
commended. 


Thy throne hath some god [set firm] onbs <pon> qNDD 
to endure for all time! Ty) ody 
A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of thy kingship! mobo vav wD yaw 


Because thou hast loved the right and hated the wrong, yun swwn prs nans 

Therefore Jo-by 

Some god with (this) festive oil hath now anointed yww jow obs nw 
thee (king)! 


Thine undergarments are scented like myrrh and aloes; mbm 1D espana 
like cassia all thy robes! yna->5 my-xp 


The bride’s procession comes into view. The 
bridegroom's friends extol him as an “enviable 
catch’’ who has formerly subdued all hearts. 


Among thy lady-loves who have brought delight to thee now ‘yw SnD 

have been very princesses themselves hailing from ynip’a asd mia 
ivory halls! jroo Sw maxi 

At thy right hand hath stood (full many) a harem- TDN onda 
queen 


decked in the gold of Ophir! 


II 
IN THE BRIDE’S HOUSE 
Farewell admonitions 


Hearken, maiden, and see RD Na ,yow 
and bend thine ear: UN VM 
forget thy kith and kin; DAN NA "DDY °NDw 
His Majesty craves thy beauty; "23" bon wn 
he is thy lord — make obeisance to him! 5 ynnwa DIN NIT 


The bride is extolled by her friends as an 
“enviable catch,’’ courted by the wealthiest 
suitors. 


Thyself a Tyrian heiress, mya }ax"na 
the richest men of the tribe oy wy ibn 2D 
have come courting thee with gifts! 


e MT, Verss. JAM (ad fin. vs. 8). {MT, Verss.+°39, dittogr. from 320" 
( =r") below. @ MT 490m (LXX ‘Nn’ °3) WN TaN na) Joy "nde qs oem 
ALXX DAN NANWA PIIN NTS PS. ob MT Wen), =i MT, Verss. 73D 
vam, 
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The women comment rapturously on the bride’s 
trousseau. 


Very princess that she is, - Joona - iAqia7 °22 14 
her finery is of corals amt Imxavoa ‘or 
set amid braids of gold! moprd arnad 
Her robes are of broidered work! 


The bride’s procession wends its way to the 
bridegroom’s house. 


Let her be led to the king! q$nd Sain 
Let virgins [wal]ki[ng] behind her, "<N>9?<h> "PINK M13 
lead her with gladness and glee, bn mnowa °mdain 
bring her into His Majesty’s halls! bo bana Pnawan 


Ill 
CONGRATULATIONS 


addressed to the bridegroom at the conclusion 
of the ceremony 


In place of thy fathers be thy sons! yi Vir pn3as nnn 
Mayest thou make them to be princes throughout the yarn boa onwd ion-wn 

earth! Tan-b03 ow “Vor 
May they keep thy name in remembrance in every age! joy 
Therefore tohiys arn ony 
May peoples heap upon thee everlasting praise! 


i MT m29°9; LXX 7999. ~~ “MT, Verss. 79°38; corr. Krochmal. ! So 
LXX; MT ‘woo, —_™ MT, Verss.-- i831 7M; gloss on Mind. —® MT, Verss. 
3%. oMT mjbain. => MT apyian, 9So LXX; MT mV"; Pesh., Targ. 
mvs. * MT, Verss.+77). *& MT, Verss.+Y1. 





“IT KNOW NOT THE DAY OF MY DEATH” 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ENESIS 27 can scarcely be said to have suffered from critical 
neglect. The confusion that attended Isaac’s blessing was bound 
to yield a profusion of comments of exegetical, theological, and moralizing 
nature. In this cumulative mass, however, of secondary interpretation 
certain primary features of the account seem to have been overlooked. 
The blame for this oversight rests by no means with modern scholarship 
alone. The received account itself — an ancient and exceptionally skilful 
blend of still older sources — exhibits marked ethnologic and aetiologic 
characteristics. Small wonder therefore that sight has been lost of sig- 
nificant juridical and sociological aspects of the story which are, after all, 
basic to the whole episode. 

That literary graces may have an allusive rather than a literal bearing 
is immediately apparent from the phrase in vs. 2 which reads, “I know 
not the day of my death.” As it stands, this clause is a truism in that 
it might well be applied to anyone at any time. The intended meaning, 
of course, is “I may die at any moment,” which goes logically with the 
preceding statement, “See now, I have grown (so) old' (that)...” 
That much is clear enough. The only question is whether the whole 
sentence is just a casual expression of personal sentiment, or whether it 
is instead an accepted formula in a specific context. There are good 
grounds, I believe, in favor of the second alternative. 

The Nuzi? text HSS, IX, 34 includes this clause: u inanna anéku altib 
(line 9) “now that I have grown old.’ The biblical clause just cited 
parallels this Akkadian passage very closely. Yet the Targum ad loc. is 
closer still: hd ke‘an sabet, where the verb is etymologically and seman- 
tically the same as Akk. altib (<*aStib, from 3ib, WSem fyb). 

Taken by itself, such a sentiment could be, and no doubt was, ex- 
pressed independently on innumerable occasions. Here, however, there 


* There is surely no warrant in good Hebrew usage for translating séganéi “I am 
old,’”’ as is commonly done. The stative sense would be conveyed by the adjective 
combined with the personal pronoun. In the third person, where the adjective and the 
verb coincide, the language might be ambiguous. In the present instance, however, 
“T have become old” is favored by the form and required by the context. 

2 The reasons for my using ‘‘Nuzi” as opposed to ‘‘Nuzu” have been given in detail 
in JAOS, LXXV, 52-55. 

3 Nuzi u seldom has the force of the ordinary copula. For the most part it is resump- 
tive, “‘then’’ or the like, shading off at times into a conjunction. The abbreviation HSS 
stands for Harvard Semitic Series. 
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is more to it than mere sententiousness. The Mesopotamian who made 
the statement, a certain Hanaya, was a functionary* under an official 
whose direct superior was a Nuzian named Shilwateshub, the local 
representative of the feudal overlord of the kingdom of Mitanni.s Be- 
cause of his advanced age, Hanaya had made orally a final disposition 
(the technical term here used is féma Sakénu) of the extensive property 
in his charge,*® by entrusting it to five named executors’ from the nearby 
administrative center of Paharrashwe.* The document before us was 
made out by Shilwateshub to confirm the appointees and to stipulate 
that if any portion of the property involved was lost, the town of Pahar- 
rashwe would be held responsible.° 

It should be remembered that in documents of this kind there is little 
room for casual observations. The various clauses employed are for the 
most part formulaic and have a well-established legal bearing. In other 
words, the pronouncement ‘I have now grown old” was at Nuzi a 
recognized formula accompanying a solemn final declaration; and such 
d larations had special standing precisely because they expressed a 
man’s last wish. The phraseology, in short, had definite socio-juridical 
implications. 

That a death-bed statement could be legally binding is shown con- 
clusively by a Nuzi lawsuit, AASOR, XVI, 56. In it the plaintiff, one 
Tarmiya, says explicitly: ‘‘My father Huya was ill and he lay on (his) 
bed. And my father took my hand and spoke to me thus: ‘My other, 
older sons have taken wives, but you have not taken a wife. Therefore 


4 The text refers to him as (w)ardu, here not “‘slave” but ‘‘servant”’ in a technical 
and official rather than a domestic sense. 

5 The text refers to Mitanni as Hanigalbat, which is the normal Nuzi designation, 
here abbreviated to KURHa-/i (line 3), for Ha-li-gal-bat; cf. E. R. Lacheman, BASOR, 
No. 78, p. 20. Incidentally, Shilwateshub is described as mar Sarri, which has invariably 
been rendered literally, i. e., “‘son of the king, prince.” But this translation is certainly 
wrong. P. Koschaker made the important point in ZA, XLVIII, 168 that Sarratu Sa Nuzi 
cannot be ‘“‘queen of Nuzi,” for the simple reason that Nuzi was not an independent royal 
center; he suggested that the term stood for the local head priestess. The same argument 
holds good for mar Sarri, a title held by a number of Nuzi individuals. It means in all 
likelihood something like ‘‘official representative of the king (of Mitanni)” and its 
principal significance is administrative. 

6 The title of the document, which is given on the envelope (the use of which hints 
indirectly at the importance of the text), is ‘tablet of land holdings.” 

7 They are appointed ana Samalliti, lit. ‘for apprenticeship,”’ again a technical term 
signifying that the appointees are expected to render specific services. 

8 This city figures prominently in the important Letter of Saushshattar, King of 
Mitanni, published in HSS, LX, 1, with translation and discussion by Speiser in JAOS, 
XLIX, 269-75. 

9 Lines 30-34: Summa mimmusu $a Hanaya $a ihalliqu ibassi al Paharraswe umalla, 
“If there occurs any loss in the property of Hanaya, the city of Paharrashwe shall 
repay it.” 
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I am giving you Sulili-Ishtar as your wife.’ ’’'® The judges, on obtaining 
eye-witness testimony that Tarmiya had told the truth, decided the 
case in his favor; the purchase price of the girl had to be shared by all the 
brothers, instead of being paid by the husband alone." This time there 
is no mention of the father’s formulaic reference to his old age, but the 
death-bed scene is vividly described and the main point at issue is cited 
verbatim. What is clear, moreover, once again is that a final oral disposi- 
tion by the head of a household had solid legal standing. 

Taken together, the two Nuzi texts just given are strong presumptive 
evidence that Isaac’s blessing was fundamentally a solemn disposal of 
his property made in the approved fashion of his time and social group. 
The identifying formula which was customary in such cases, found in 
Gen 27 2 and in HSS, IX, 34.9, was ‘‘I have now grown old.”’ The close 
correspondence between the two passages in question is surely not a 
matter of pure chance, just as the other parallels involving the patriarchal 
narratives and the Nuzi texts cannot be ascribed to mere coincidence.” 
For the Nuzi region was inhabited by an offshoot of the Hurrian society 
whose main political center half-way through the second millennium B. c. 
lay in the Habur valley, which was also the home of the Patriarchs. 
Since the Hurrians were the dominant ethnic element of that region, 
many of their customs and institutions, including some which are not 


duplicated elsewhere, were bound to have been adopted by the local 
Semitic elements and to be reflected eventually in the patriarchal 
narratives.' 

Away from their native environment, however, such borrowed 
customs may become cut off in due time from their original import. 
Tradition may preserve or recall the usage, but not always the purpose. 
Secondary interpretations spring up, reflecting the changed environment. 


t© Lines 8-16: abuya Huya marus-mi u ina ersi nal u qati abuya sabtu u kinanna ana 
yaSi iqtabi alliitu mariiya rabiti aSsata it(t)ahzi-mi u atta aSsata 1é tahhus-mi u Sulalistar 
kima aSSatika akkdSa addanakku. The phrase ‘‘my father took my hand’’ deserves 
special attention. It could be conceivably a gesture of affection, cf. Gilgamesh, A NET, 
p. 90, col. iii, 1. 12. But in view of what has just been said about the formality of such 
proceedings, we have here with greater probability a required or customary symbolic 
touch. In that case, Gen 27 21 might well hark back to the same kind of motive which 
became meaningless to a later age and had to be reinterpreted. 

Code of Hammurabi 166 provides expressly for just such a contingency. In 
Nuzi law, however, the result was not automatic; the father retained apparently full 
discretionary rights. 

'2 See provisionally Speiser, AASOR, XIII, 44, and Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 
I, 323 f.; C. H. Gordon, RB (1935), pp. 34-41, and Biblical Archaeologist, 111, 1-12. 
There remain, however, links which have not been pointed out so far, and some that 
have been cited prove to be superficial on further probing. The whole matter deserves 
a methodical inquiry. 

33 Cf. Speiser, Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, I, 311 ff. 
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But if the tradition continues faithful, and if its witnesses are blessed 
with the genius of a J or an E, posterity remains in a position to recover, 
or at least glimpse, the underlying processes. This cannot be accom- 
plished, to be sure, without the aid of archeological discoveries. In so 
far as the Patriarchal Age is concerned, the Nuzi results in particular 
have helped to right the balance, so much so that scholars today are 
favored in a number of instances with a truer perspective than was 
available to J or E. Indeed, the whole issue of paternal bounty, which is 
the main topic of Gen 27, has to be reviewed in this light. 

A highly instructive document in this connection is HSS, V, 48. It 
pertains to a legal dispute concerning the rightful heir to the estate of 
one Shurihil. The key witness is a certain Paitilla who had been delegated 
by a court of eight" judges to head a committee of six officials which was 
to visit Shurihil, then apparently on his death-bed, and have him declare 
formally who his heir was to be. Paitilla’s statement to Shurihil is 
reported in full, as follows: 


(12) umma li dayydnii-ma inanna bal- Thus indeed (say) the judges: “You are 
tata-mi u ina arkika iSassi (15) Summa _ now alive and claims are being raised 
atta's tamat ki-mi"S marka kullimanni-mi u —_ against you. Since you may die, then point 
ninu nidé-mi out your son to us so that we may know.” 


Shurihil accedes to this request and names his nephew Shennima as his 
son and heir. In a colophon (41-45) Shurihil’s widow adds her testimony 
to the same effect. 

The text just cited is but an unusually vivid confirmation of the 
repeatedly established fact that at Nuzi, and by extension also in Hurrian 
society in general, sonship could legally be determined by fiat, i. e., 
adoption, as much as by birth. The practice was widespread in all of 
Mesopotamia and it was exceedingly common at Nuzi.'? Its possible 
bearing, however, on Gen 27 does not become apparent until attention 
has been directed to one specific detail which is spelled out for us in 
several documents, notably so in HSS, V, 7. Here we find Akabshenni, 
another nephew of the above Shurihil, adopting his own brother Shelluni 
with this emphatic stipulation: 


(10) Samma mariya'® $a ulladu tbassi rabi If a son of my own is born to me, he shall 
u Sitta sittén ileqqi li 10 aSassu $a Akab- be the oldest, receiving two inheritance 


4 This is an exceptionally large panel; it reflects perhaps the high standing of the 
party concerned. 

8 Reading ai/-ta, with P. Koschaker, OLZ (1932), p. 402. My earlier reading of this 
passage in AASOR, X, 66 is herewith revised. ; 

© Koschaker, Joc. cit., reads ta-ma-at-tis-mi, which would be grammatically un- 
tenable. The fourth sign, moreover, is clearly ki; the resulting kimi is established in the 
sense of ‘‘so, then.” 

11 See the monograph by E. M. Cassin, L’adoption a Nuzi (1938). 

8 The correct form would have been mari. 
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Senni maréSa!'9 ulladu rabi (15) Selluni shares. Indeed, should the wife of Akab- 

terdennu shenni bear ten sons, they shall (all) be 
major (heirs), Shelluni (becoming) a 
secondary heir. 


In other words, Shelluni can be the principal heir only if Akabshenni’s 
wife remains childless. Should she bear sons, however, each would 
outrank Shelluni. Thus the primacy of the birthright is here a matter 
of the father’s discretion and not of chronological priority. To be sure, 
in the present instance the distinction involves actual offspring as against 
an adopted relative. Elsewhere, however, a similar distinction is made 
between sons of the same father but of different mothers, an under- 
standable procedure in a polygamous society. In any case, in matters of 
birthright the father’s decree could reverse the natural order. In Hurrian 
society, in short, the term ‘“‘older’”’ was a relative concept from a socio- 
juridical viewpoint. 

Against this kind of background, which patriarchal circles are known 
to have shared, the transfer of birthright from Esau to Jacob can no 
longer be regarded as a singular event. Tradition succeeded in this 
instance in preserving the recollection of a practice that was at home in 
central Mesopotamia; the circumstantial details could scarcely have been 
invented. There is no indication, on the other hand, that identical usages 
were practiced on Palestinian soil. Thus the underlying significance of 
the tradition on which Gen 27 is based would be lost with the passage of 
centuries. New formulations would be introduced, conforming to the 
altered environment and resulting in the chapter as we now have it, 
itself an account of great antiquity.”° 

Yet how did tradition arrive at the formulation contained in Gen 27? 
To such a question there can be no conclusive answer at this time. The 
best that can be hazarded is a working hypothesis. There was a time 
apparently in the dim past when Edom, in common perhaps with related 
elements east of the Jordan, enjoyed a position superior to that of the 
early Israelite settlers in Palestine. Gradually, however, the balance 
shifted in favor of the western settlers." Could not such a shift be 
explained as the sequel to a patriarchal act,,an authentic memory of 
which was still alive? All this, of course, is sheer speculation. What is 
far more concrete is the societal framework in which the received 
account has been placed. Yet the recovery of that framework aloxe 
would seem to be a substantial gain. 


19 The text omits the plural marker. 

20 The documentary composition, however, remains in doubt and some modern 
critics see the text as an original unit; for a recent statement on this point cf. G. von 
Rad, Das erste Buch Mose, p. 240. 

2« A similar shift appears to have taken place within the Israelite tribal confederacy in 
so faras the vicissitudes of Reuben are concerned; cf. M. Noth, Geschichte Israels, pp. 54 f. 





“BETHANY BEYOND JORDAN” 


PIERSON PARKER 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HESE things,’’ says John 12s (ARV), ‘‘were done in Bethany 

beyond the Jordan, where John was baptizing.” The reading 

ByOavia is supported by all the best MSS (N*ABC*WN8®). Yet it has 
occasioned huge difficulties for commentators. 

Obviously, a “Bethany beyond” that is ‘‘east of Jordan, where John 
was baptizing’’ could not be the village where Jesus lodged before his 
Passion (Mark 111 #.) and where Lazarus, Mary and Martha are said 
to have lived (John 11). The latter was west of Jordan, close to Jerusa- 
lem, and too remote from the river where, the best tradition says, the 
baptismal rites were performed. Indeed John 1040 and 111 clearly 
separate Lazarus’ home town from the scene of the baptizings. 

Furthermore, wherever the spot was, John 1 35 puts an event there 
“on the morrow.”’ There is another “morrow” at 1 43, and then “the 
third day’’ Jesus attends a wedding at Cana of Galilee (2 1-2). This has 
led some readers to locate the Baptist’s work within a day’s walk of 
Cana. However, no region in or near Judea is close enough to Cana for 
that. 

Worst of all, there just is not any Bethany-beyond-Jordan, anywhere, 
and apparently there never was. As a result, all sorts of emendations 
have been proposed, to make the Fourth Gospel say something else than 
“Bethany” at this point. Origen (Comm. vi.40) seems to have initiated 
the reading ByfaBapa. This got into the Byzantine text, and thence 
into the KJV. Perhaps we might identify Bethabara with the ford 
‘Abarah, north-east of Bethshean and some 40 miles from Cana by road. 
That would be much too far if Jesus and his companions had to cover the 
distance in one day, hardly far enough if it took them three days. The 
Sinaitic Syriac reads Beth Abré which is probably another emendation 
on geographical grounds. 

Except for the distance from Cana, By@apaBa would provide an 
attractive reading on both scriptural and geographical grounds. The 
Arabah (Josh 18 1s) includes the wilderness area north and east of the 
Dead Sea. The name Beth-Arabah occurs at Josh 15 6, 61 and also at 18 18 
in the Greek. For John 1 28, however, ByOapaBG is poorly attested 
(S’sy®™s). It is plainly a scribal guess and nothing more. 

Still another suggestion is Beth-Nimrah, on the east side of the river 
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and north-east of Jericho. In the LXX of Josh 1327 (cod. B) Beth- 
Nimrah has become Bav0avaBpa. This might have been corrupted into 
either BnOavia or BnaBapa and so have given rise to both these readings. 
Sir George Gore thought that this was what happened, and that wépav 
tov “Ilopéavov was inserted through a misunderstanding. Several com- 
mentators have sought an explanation along the same line." 

Yet conjectural emendation is always precarious. Some writers, 
accepting Bnfavig as unquestionably the right reading, have preferred 
to connect the name with Betdne, a place now in ruins, or else with the 
Betonim of Josh 13 26. Others have surmised that an obscure village 
named Bethany did once exist in Transjordania, but that it disappeared 
without leaving a trace.? 

Finally, a good many scholars, less charitably disposed toward the 
Fourth Gospel, have simply given up. ‘‘Bethany beyond the Jordan” 
is taken as one more example of the evangelist’s carelessness with his 
facts. Indeed when doubt is cast on the geography or history in this 
Gospel, John 1 28 is usually made a prize exhibit. 

There is, however, a simple explanation of John 1 2s, and it renders 
all of the above recourses superfluous: The Bethany of this verse 7s 
the familiar Bethany of John 11 and of Mark 11 and 14. The author 
does not say that the Baptist baptized there; he says the Baptist was 


there after a period of baptizing at the Jordan. A correct paraphrase of 
John 1 28 would be: These things took place in Bethany, which is across 
from the point of the Jordan where John had been baptizing. 

This conclusion is based on both the context in the Fourth Gospel, 
and the language. 

Notice, first of all, that the events of 1 15-51 occur on four successive 
days. There is no indication that the Baptist traveled about during that 


” 


interval, and no other locale than ‘‘Bethany”’ is given for the events 
narrated. The obvious implication is that they all happened in one place. 

Consider, then, how the author describes this Bethany: (a) Twice 
he mentions a fig tree there (1 48, 50). That is hard to picture in a desert 
waste, whereas the traditional Bethany near Jerusalem is surrounded by 
fig trees. (b) A delegation comes from Jerusalem to inquire into the 
Baptist’s credentials (1.19). Of course they might have traveled a long 
way,’ but their journey becomes progressively more credible, as well as 
more urgent, the closer John was to Jerusalem at the time they inter- 


t Encylopedia Biblica, p. 548. Bernard, Gospel according to St. John (“ICC”), 
Vol. I, ad loc. 

2G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of John (Moffatt Commentary), p. 26. Cf. 
W. F. Howard, The Interpreter’s Bible, VIII, 483. 

3 Cf. the scribes from Jerusalem inquiring into Jesus’ Galilean work, Mark 3 22. 
But neither Matthew (9 34, 12 24) nor Luke (11 15) agrees that they had come so far. 
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viewed him. (c) The unnamed disciple makes his first appearance here 
(135 ¢.). Itis not said whether he lived here. From 19 27 we learn, how- 
ever, that his home was close enough to Golgotha so that Jesus’ mother 
could get there readily from the cross.4 (d) Most strikingly of all, Jesus 
has lodgings here, and they are spacious enough for him to entertain 
guests. This would be astonishing in the wilderness, and it is unbelievable 
that even a “‘careless’’ author would picture it that way. In Bethany 
near Jerusalem, on the contrary, it would be wholly in keeping. One 
recalls other occasions when Jesus is said to have lodged in Bethany near 
Jerusalem, and to have enjoyed social contacts there (John 12 1; Mark 
11 11 #.; cf. Luke 10 38 #.). Thus everything the author says about this 
Bethany fits the town near Jerusalem — fits it, one might say, “‘like a 
glove.” 

Now John 1 everywhere implies that the incidents which it describes 
took place after the period at which Mark begins. Vss. 15, 30, ‘“This was 
he of whom I said ....’’ refer to an event preceding the moment when 
the Fourth Gospel opens. Vs. 27, “In the midst of you standeth one 
whom ye know not,” implies that Jesus had come to the Baptist some 
time previously. Vss. 33-34 again indicate that Jesus’ baptism had taken 
place earlier. John 1 35 s. speaks of Andrew and another man who had 
become disciples of John; so they too must have been baptized before 
the time at which the Johannine narrative starts. In all this there is no 
suggestion, of course, that the Baptist’s work had now ceased. On the 
contrary, the universal present tenses Bamrifes, Barrifw (1 25,26) mean 
that it continued. But the events of 1 15-51 are placed during a recess, 
following baptizing activities at the Jordan. 

The latter conclusion is strongly reinforced when we note the use of 
Sov in this verse. In the Fourth Gospel ézrov is frequently a sign that 
the place now named had previously been the scene of some outstanding 
event: 


4 46, Cana where (870v) he [on a previous occasion] made the water wine. 
6 23, the place where [on a previous occasion] they ate the bread. 
7 42, Bethlehem, the village where David [once] was. 
10 40, the place where John was, at the first, baptizing. 
12 1, Bethany where [as previously told in chap. 11] Lazarus was, whom Jesus 
raised from the dead. 
20 12, where the body of Jesus had lain. 


While more ordinary instances of 87ov occur in the Gospel, those cited 
mark a typical Johannine usage. They endorse a meaning for 1 28 which, 


4 Some have even identified the unnamed disciple with Lazarus of Bethany. Cf. 
Floyd V. Filson, ‘‘Who Was the Beloved Disciple?” (JBL, LXVIII, 83 ff.). Filson 
thinks the latter was Lazarus, though he doubts that the unnamed man of 1 40 is the 
same. 
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compared with former interpretations, is much easier to believe. The 
author does not say that the Baptist was now baptizing in a town of 
Bethany. He says that, prior to these events in Bethany, John had during 
a momentous period baptized in Jordan. 

What, then, of the expression répav tov Iopdavov? This is, indeed, 
the crux of the whole problem. Is it a gloss, as some have suggested? 
Or was the author himself situated east of Jordan (mentally at least) so 
that for him ‘‘beyond Jordan’’ meant the west side? The latter is not 
impossible. In the Torah, “beyond Jordan” could mean either east or 
west, depending on the standpoint of the speaker.’ The Gospel of 
Matthew, by quoting Isa 9 1-2 out of context, seems to put Galilee itself 
“beyond Jordan” (Matt 4 15 £.). 

Yet any such explanation becomes not just unnecessary but quite 
impossible, when we consider the real meaning of the preposition mépap. 
At John 1 2s nearly everybody has translated this ‘‘beyond.”” Now after 
verbs of going, walking, and the like, wépav with the genitive does indeed 
signify “‘beyond, across, to or from the other side of.’’ With other verbs, 
however, and particularly with eivat and yiveo@ar, it does not mean 
‘“‘beyond” at all! With such verbs wépayv denotes ‘‘across from, opposite, 
over against.’’ The latter usage occurs in Homer, e. g. (Ii. 2.535) wépav 
iepjs EvBoins. It is frequent in Pausanias, e. g. (1.24.8, ca. A. D. 170), 
Tov vaod 6é éott wWépay ’ATé\XNWwWY Xxadrkols. It is found even in the 
papyri (P. Amh. 11.149, 6th cent. A.p.): mépav thas ‘Ovpyvyx(tTrav) 
TO\ews = ‘opposite, across from the city of Oxyrhynchus.’® Using an 
exactly similar construction, the Fourth Gospel tells its readers that 
Bethany is mwépav, opposite, across from where John had baptized in 
Jordan. 

The author was right. John the Baptist almost certainly took his 
stand at the Jordan just north of where it empties into the Dead Sea. 
The Bethany of John 11 and Mark 11 has, since the 4th century, been 
identified as El ‘Azaréyeh (‘‘The Place of Lazarus’’), a town about two 
miles from Jerusalem. Reference to a map will verify that this site is, 
in fact, just across from the south end of the Jordan River — not across 
the river, across the hills. 

There remains the problem (if it is a problem) of the distance from 
Cana. Actually it makes poor sense to take “‘the third day’”’ (2 1) as the 
day after the events of 1 45-51. On that interpretation the author ought 
to have said “‘the fourth day,’ for preceding it are not two “‘morrows”’ 


5 Cf. Gen 50 10-11 with Deut 3 20, 25. 

6 Liddell & Scott, Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 1940). E. A. Sophocles, Greek 
Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (Boston, 1870) ; J. H. Moulton & G. Milligan, 
The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament Illustrated from the Papyri (Grand Rapids, 
1949). Sophocles cites several other examples. 
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but three (1 29, 35, 43). What he undoubtedly meant was the third day 
after the departure for Galilee (1 43 #.). This, with 1 15-42, makes a total 
lapse of seven days. Some have seen here an allegory upon the seven 
days of Creation, but there are two objections to that: (a) The allegory 
would be very loose, for there is no attempt to equate the separate events 
of John 1 with those of Gen 1. (b) The evangelist repeatedly alludes to 
significant events that preceded this week, so that he really conceives of 
a much longer period than seven days. Far more likely he meant, what 
is not far wrong, that Cana was three days’ journey from Bethany. 

Yet there is, if not an allegory, at least a significant analogy when the 
Bethany of John 1 is seen to be the Bethany of Mark 11. In each case 
there stood, nearby, a fig tree which became of very great import. Under 
a fig tree, rabbis said, was the appropriate place to study the Torah.’ 
Indeed, the fig tree symbolized the heritage of Israel. In Mark 11, 
Messiah came to the fig tree and found no fruit thereon. His reply rose 
not out of petulant anger. It was a solemn parable and forecast of 
Israel’s fate: ‘Henceforth let no man eat fruit of thee for ever.” In 
John 1, Nathanael, ‘‘an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile,” had been 
beneath the fig tree. But he came out from under it, to find in Jesus the 
King of Israel. For, in the words of the evangelist himself, ‘“The Torah 
was given through Moses. Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Thus by identifying the two Bethanys as one, we are true to the 
Fourth Gospel’s own language and context. We relieve its author of a 
needless charge of error or carelessness. And the Bethany of John 1 28 
turns out to be not a pointless riddle, but a spot of rich association and 
deep religious meaning. That, certainly, is in the full flow of the Johan- 
nine spirit. 


7 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, I1, 371. 
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HEN Sir Frederic G. Kenyon published his transcription of the 
text of the third-century papyrus manuscript of the gospels and 
Acts belonging to A. Chester Beatty (P45), he reported on what he called 
‘‘a summary examination of the character of the text... to ascertain, 
if possible, to which of the main families of text’’' the MS should be 
assigned. He concluded that “It is clear that the papyrus has a strong 
affinity with the group which has. . . been segregated by Canon Streeter 
and others, and has been identified by them with the text of Caesarea.” 
This conclusion applies especially to the Gospel of Mark, where “the 
predominance of this [Caesarean] type of text is strongly marked.... 
It is clear therefore that in this Gospel the character of the text is 
definitely Caesarean.’’? With regard to the other gospels, Kenyon reached 
no such assured conclusions (partly because of the uncertainty as to the 
nature of the Caesarean text outside of Mark), but felt that P45 is close 
enough to the Caesarean witnesses in these gospels to postulate a rela- 
tionship. Indeed, he conjectured that, with respect to Luke, “it may be 
that the papyrus is a better representative of [the Caesarean text] than 
any witness hitherto known.” 

These statements have been the occasion of others, both in agreement 
and disagreement. P. L. Hedley, C. C. Tarelli and others have on 
various grounds doubted the accuracy of Kenyon’s claims concerning 
the text of P45, while B. H. Streeter* rejoiced in the appearance of P4 
as a full vindication of his conclusions about the existence and nature of 
the Caesarean text. 


t The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Descriptions and Texts of Twelve Manuscripts 
on Papyrus of the Greek Bible. Fasciculus II, The Gospels and Acts (Text); (London, 1933), 
p. xi. 

2 Ibid., p. xv. 

3 Ibid., p. xvi. 

4 The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins (London, 1951), p. viii. See also Streeter’s 
note on ‘‘The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XXVIII (1935), 234. 
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It is not our purpose here to recapitulate these and similar discus- 
sions.’ But the existence of such discussions shows that, on the one hand, 
the evidence is by no means as conclusively in favor of a Caesarean kin- 
ship for P45 as Kenyon had supposed, while the failure of the challengers 
of this kinship to win a clear-cut victory shows that, on the other hand, 
the evidence does not explicitly deny such a relationship. This points up 
a need to understand more clearly the meaning of the variants in P*4s 
as they relate to the history of the text, and it is the aim of this paper to 
offer a suggestion as to the way in which such an understanding may be 
achieved. 

The best place to undertake an intensive study of the meaning of 
P4s’s coincidences with other MSS is in the first, sixth and eleventh 
chapters of the Gospel according to Mark, where the Lakes and Blake 
have attempted to reconstruct the Caesarean text. In these chapters 
it is possible to make a direct investigation of the relationship of P45 to 
each of the four major texts— the Caesarean, the Alexandrian or 
Neutral, the Western, and the Byzantine. The first chapter of Mark 
is lost from the mutilated P45, but the papyrus does contain Mark 6 1 — 
[nuals x[ac] 3, 15 [e]Ae[yo]y (2°) — [eE]avz[ys] 25, 36 [ea]u[rlors — Oap- 
oett[e] 50; 11 25 x[ac o 7p |— 33.7 The preserved portions of these chap- 
ters are too brief to permit us to generalize about the textual affinities 


of the entire MS, or even those of the rest of the Gospel of Mark. But 
any conclusions which can be drawn from these chapters as to the mean- 
ing of P4s’s strange pattern of agreements and disagreements with repre- 
sentatives of the fourth- and fifth-century texts will be valuable in 
interpreting the evidence of this important MS in the rest of its extent. 

As a method of achieving this goal, PS’ and major representatives 
(NABDLW8®, fam. 1, fam. 13, 28, 565, 700)® of the four texts mentioned 


5 Nor is it our purpose to enter the lists on behalf of one view or another with 
respect to the Caesarean text itself. For the purposes of the present discussion, it will 
be assumed that there is a Caesarean text and that Streeter and the Lakes have ac- 
curately shown us what it is like. An admirable summary of the debate occasioned by 
Kenyon’s and Streeter’s assigning P45 to the Caesarean text, and of the larger contro- 
versy over the existence and the nature of the Caesarean text itself, may be found 
in Bruce M. Metzger, ‘“‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” JBL, LXIV (1945), 
457-89. 

6 Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, “‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel 
of Mark,” HTR, XXI (1928), 207-404. 

7 All with lacunae, since from one-fourth to more than three-fourths of every line 
has been lost. 

8 For these collations I have used Kirsopp Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus 
(Oxford, 1911); Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies; Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, 
Family 13 (The Ferrar Group), in Studies and Documents XI (London and Philadelphia, 
1941); Lake, Blake, and New, ‘“‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark’’; Codex 
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above have been collated against the Oxford 1873 edition of the Textus 
Receptus, as reproduced for the use of the International New Testament 
Manuscript Project by the University of Chicago Press. In addition, 
these passages in the Caesarean text as reconstructed by the Lakes and 
Blake® were collated against the same base, as were also the same pas- 
sages in the text printed by Westcott and Hort,’ which was taken as a 
sufficiently accurate presentation of the Alexandrian or Neutral text. 
D was used as a representative of the Western text, while the Oxford 
1873 text was assumed to be practically identical with the Byzantine 
text." 

It was thus possible to compare each reading in P*s directly with the 
reading of each of the four texts and to compare P*5 with other MSS as 
representatives of the various texts. 

This technique was in part employed by Hedley, who made what he 
called a “rough computation’ of the agreements between P*5 and Cs 
in Mark 6. Hedley was led by this study to conclude that ‘‘there is a 
striking lack of agreement between P45 and the 8 [Caesarean] text of this 
chapter recovered by Lake.’’” 

The present study goes beyond that which was reported by Hedley 
in that it includes the evidence from the eleventh chapter of Mark in P45 
as well as that of the sixth, and in that it makes the same sort of com- 


parison as Hedley made, not only with Cs but with the other texts as well. 
Furthermore, this study is based on more accurate and more complete 
evidence about the text of P45 than was used by Hedley, who apparently 
depended almost entirely on Kenyon’s published transcription of the 
text. It has become obvious that complete reliance cannot be placed on 


Bezae Cantabrigensis (Cambridge, 1899); Gustav Beerman and C. R. Gregory, Die 
Koridethi Evangelien (Leipzig, 1913); Codex Alexandrinus (London, 1909); Bibliorum 
Ss. Graecorum Codex Vaticanus 1209 (Cod. B) denuo phototypice expressus iussu et cura 
praesidum Bybliothecae Vaticanae (Milan, 1904-07); Henry A. Sanders, The Washington 
Manuscript of the Four Gospels (The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collec- 
tion), Part I (New York, 1912); E. J. Goodspeed, The Freer Gospels (Chicago, 1914); 
and C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (editio octava critica maior; Leipzig, 
1869). 

9 Hereafter referred to in this paper by the symbol ‘‘Cs.” 

10 B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (New 
York, 1944). This text is hereafter cited by the symbol ‘‘Al.” 

Thus, minute accuracy cannot be claimed at all points in the tables presented 
below, nor is it necessary. To such a study as this, one could well apply the words oj 
Kirsopp Lake, written of lists which he prepared in a not dissimilar study: ‘In several 
cases, no doubt, other scholars [might assign readings differently], but the value of this 
kind of evidence is cumulative, and does not depend on the absolute certainty with which 
each reading can be classified’ (Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies, p. xlix). 

2 “The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts,” The Church Quarterly Review, 
CXVIII (1934), 33. 
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this transcription. Many partially mutilated words have there been 
incorrectly reported. There are also several cases in which the published 
report is not what the papyrus clearly reads — perhaps because of 
typographical difficulties. Finally, only a cursory attempt was made by 
Kenyon to discover what must have been the readings in the numerous 
lacunae. Such evidence ought not to be ignored, although it is in the 
nature of the case impossible to reconstruct the lost portions with com- 
plete scientific accuracy. It is possible in many cases to establish, with 
a high degree of certainty, the reading which must, on the basis of the 
space involved, have stood in the papyrus." This is a time-consuming 
process, which was rightly not undertaken by Kenyon, whose first 
responsibility was to make the papyrus available to scholars for 
study. 

The present writer has made such a reconstruction of many portions 
of the papyrus, including the preserved sections of the sixth and eleventh 
chapters of Mark. This labor has resulted in the correction of a number 
of Kenyon’s readings and in the compilation of a considerable body of 
evidence unreported by Kenyon. Thus, the present study is based on 
evidence which is both more complete and more accurate than that pub- 
lished by Kenyon and used by most of the writers who have taken part 
in the debate over the textual affinities of P45." 


The results of this study have been tabulated and are presented in 
Table I.*5 


13 This cannot, however, be adequately done by simply counting letters and trying 
to fill in the lacunae with approximately the same number of letters each time. There is 
too much variation in size between different letters, and between the occurrences of the 
same letter in different lines and in different positions in the line. The task of recon- 
structing the lacunae demands the tracing of letters from the MS itself to fill out the line, 
carefully preserving the spacing between letters, and trying to trace from a line where 
letter-sizes are the same as in the line being reconstructed. This still does not produce 
scientific exactitude, but is probably as close to it as we can come. 

4 So far as it can be ascertained from their writings, it appears that the majority of 
these writers have fallen into the error of assuming greater accuracy for Kenyon’s 
transcription than it actually possesses. As an example of this tendency, note Hedley’s 
remark (op. cit., p. 34) in which he follows Kenyon’s reading of av@[pwaots] in Mark 9 31. 
An examination of the published photograph of this page clearly shows that P45 must 
have read e[ts xetpas avOpwrwy) with all other ancient MSS. 

*s This table is intended to show the number of times P45 agrees and disagrees with 
each of the MSS and families, when the MS or family reads with one or more of the four 
text-types studied, in all the possible combinations of the texts. Thus, the first entry 
in the left-hand column of the table should be read: “When ® reads with Cs, P45 never 
reads with &, and reads against ® six times.” The first entry in the next column should 
be read: ‘When & reads with Al, D, and TR, P4 reads with & fifteen times and against 8 
seven times.” Before the table was constructed, readings where P45 reads alone (many 
of which are simple scribal errors), or where one of the other MSS (except D) has a 
unique reading, were eliminated as unimportant for a study of textual affinities. 
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When the agreements and disagreements of P45 with each of the MSS 
are totaled from this table, the results are as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


B reads with P4s 73 times, against it 25 times. 

L reads with P45 66 times, against it 30 times. 

W reads with P4 60 times, against it 28 times. 

& reads with P4s 62 times, against it 30 times. 
fam. 13 reads with P45 59 times, against it 36 times. 
28 reads with P4s 58 times, against it 37 times. 

A reads with P45 57 times, against it 38 times. 

D reads with P4s 53 times, against it 38 times. 
fam. 1 reads with P45 51 times, against it 44 times. 
700 reads with P45 51 times, against it 46 times. 
565 reads with P4s 47 times, against it 49 times. 

© reads with P4s 42 times, against it 46 times. 


The agreements and disagreements noted by Kenyon for the entire 
gospel are given in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 


& reads with Ps 42 times, against it 108 times. 
A reads with P45 54 times, against it 94 times. 
B reads with P4s 44 times, against it 106 times. 
D reads with Ps 49 times, against it 100 times. 


L reads with P4s 38 times, against it 97 times. 

W reads with P45 107 times, against it 52 times. 

© reads with P4s 65 times, against it 91 times. 

fam. 1 reads with P4s 72 times, against it 80 times. 
fam. 13 reads with P45 79 times, against it 73 times. 
565 reads with P45 68 times, against it 74 times. 
700 reads with P4 55 times, against it 87 times. 


When the two tables are compared, one is immediately struck by the 
considerably higher percentage of agreement shown by Table II through- 
out, and especially in the case of the Alexandrian witnesses. Undoubtedly 
several factors contribute to this difference, but probably the chief 
among them is the method of gathering variants, based on the TR, 
which would inescapably result in a high rate of coincidence with all of 
the old uncials. The discrepancies between the two tables will sufficiently 
illustrate the danger of error involved in simply adding together all 
agreements and disagreements, and assuming that the highest number of 
agreements indicates the type of text involved. If we were to follow this 


system, we should have to say that P45 is Alexandrian in Mark 6 and 11, 
whatever it may be in the rest of the gospel. 


1 The singular readings of D have been eliminated in this tabulation, following 
Kenyon’s practice (op. cit., p. xi), and for the same reasons. 
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A truer picture is achieved, however, when we compare P45 with the 
other MSS as representatives of the text-types. When this is done, the 
results change dramatically. Let us take first the Alexandrian witnesses 
and see how P45 compares with them as a representative of Al. 

In the portion of these two chapters preserved in P45 the results are 
as follows: 


TABLE IV 


B reads with Al 97 times, against it only once. 
L reads with Al 89 times, against it 9 times. 
& reads with A/ 83 times, against it 11 times. 
P45 reads with Al 72 times, against it 30 times. 


Obviously, compared with these representatives of Al, P4 ranks 
poorly. The situation is the same with regard to the Western and 
Byzantine texts. Of the 91 variants in D, P*5 agrees with only 53, while 
disagreeing 38 times. A, taken as a strong Byzantine witness, agrees 
with the TR 86 times, disagrees only 9 times. P45, on the other hand, 
agrees with TR only 59 times, disagrees 46 times. 

Precisely the same situation pertains when we test P45 in these passages 
as a representative of the Caesarean text. A compilation of agreements 
and disagreements with Cs, and the resulting ranking of the Caesarean 
witnesses appear in Table V. 


TABLE V 


565 reads with Cs 66 times, against it 40 times. 

© reads with Cs 56 times, against it 42 times. 

28 reads with Cs 40 times, against it 55 times. 

700 reads with Cs 40 times, against it 57 times. 
fam. 1 reads with Cs 39 times, against it 56 times. 
W reads with Cs 34 times, against it 54 times. 

P45 reads with Cs 37 times, against it 66 times. 
fam. 13 reads with Cs 32 times, against it 63 times. 


This ranking agrees well with Streeter’s statement that the order in 
which the Caesarean witnesses rank with respect to their freedom from 
Byzantine readings is 565, 9, 28, 700, W, fam. 1, fam. 13.% Table V 
shows that, in Mark 6 and 11, P45 ranks only slightly better than the 
poorest of these Caesarean witnesses. Indeed, D, which agrees with Cs 
44 times while disagreeing 47 times, would have to be ranked as a much 
better Caesarean witness than is P45, 

Thus, we can generalize that in these chapters P45 shows itself to be 
in approximately the same relationship to Cs as it is to Al, D, and TR. 
It is simply not a good representative of any of them, although it shows 
a few striking coincidences with each (except D). 


18 Four Gospels, p. 598. 
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This conclusion is reinforced when we note in Table I the combina- 
tions in which agreements and disagreements between P*s and the various 
MSS occur. Since it is the obvious relationship between P4 and W 
which really leads Kenyon to conclude that P45 is Caesarean, it will be 
instructive to investigate these combinations with respect to W first. 
Table I shows that out of 14 cases where W reads with Cs, P45 agrees 
in only 5, while out of 21 readings where W joins with Al, D, and TR 
in opposing the Cs reading, P45 concurs in 20. The other two groupings 
in which significantly high percentages of agreement occur are where W 
reads with Cs, Al, and TR against D (P*5 agrees 20 times out of 23) 
and where W reads with Al and TR against Cs and D (P45 concurs 12 
times out of 15). The first class can only be interpreted as concurrence 
in avoiding the peculiarities of D, while the second class shows a similar 
avoidance of Caesarean readings. 

The same situation pertains when we turn to other Caesarean wit- 
nesses. In 21 cases where 9 reads with Cs against the others, P45 agrees 
only twice, but in 15 cases where 9 joins Al, D, and TR against Cs, 
P45 fails to join in only twice. There are 20 instances where 565 and Cs 
agree against the other three texts. Of the 20, P*5 reads with 565 only 
twice, but in the 17 cases where 565 joins Al, D, and TR in opposing Cs, 
P45 agrees 16 times. 

Table I shows that this pattern pertains with respect to all the Caesar- 
ean witnesses. As a matter of fact, the agreements of P45 with these 
witnesses are most noticeable at precisely those points where these MSS 
and families are not functioning as witnesses to the Caesarean text. 
Equally obvious and important is the failure of Ps to oscillate between 
Alexandrian and Western readings according to the Caesarean pattern. 

The situation is essentially the same with regard to the other texts. 
The striking numbers of agreements of P45 with 8, B, and L occur not 
where A/ stands alone, but rather where Al joins with Cs and TR, or 
both. In the passages studied, D stands without support from Cs, Al, or 
TR 29 times. P*5 joins in none of these singular readings, but there are 
numerous agreements between P45 and D when D agrees with Al and TR. 
The coincidences in readings between P45 and A are precisely the same — 
where A is a lonely supporter of TR, it has little support from Ps, but 
where TR joins one or more of the other texts the figures for agreement 
rise dramatically. 

To sum up, then, P45 in these chapters cannot be classed as a strong 
supporter of any text. It differs from the best witnesses to each text in 
having fewer family readings, and more readings in support of agreements 
among the texts. 

Some years ago the Lakes pointed out a need to divide the witnesses to 
the Caesarean text into representatives of an earlier and a later form. 
The latter would then make up the “true Caesarean” text, while the 
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former should be called ‘‘pre-Caesarean.’’ P45, as a member of the pre- 
Caesarean class (along with W, fam. 1, fam. 13, and 28) has a text which 
“is not a bad ‘Caesarean’ text, but a pre-Origenian text which was 
revised into the true ‘Caesarean’.”’? 

But to use the term ‘“‘pre-Caesarean” implies that this earlier form 
of the text has a unique relationship to the Caesarean text — that it is 
the raw material out of which that text was revised — while the evidence 
cited above does not bear out this relationship. For this reason, it would 
be better to speak simply of an Old Egyptian text, or perhaps of a pre- 
revision text. 

If we knew the form in which the NT existed prior to the emergence 
of the fourth- and fifth-century texts, we would expect that a MS repre- 
senting this primitive state would agree with and depart from the later 
texts in some such pattern as we have found true of P45 in the two 
chapters under consideration. Where one text has departed from the 
primitive reading, we would find that an early MS would agree with the 
remaining three against it. There would be some cases (but far fewer), 
where all but one of the later groups had made such a departure from a 
primitive text and in such instances our early MS would preserve a 
striking reading peculiar to the remaining text. But, because the large 
majority of readings peculiar to one type of text undoubtedly came about 
through departures in the one text rather than in the many, the early 
MS would not have as high an incidence of family readings as would the 
representatives of any particular text. On the other hand, it would 
show a high rate of agreement where the different texts coincide.” 
The phenomena shown by P4% in Mark 6 and 11 fall into precisely thts 
pattern. 

Such facts as these should make obvious the need to modify our 
approach to the study of early MSS such as P*, since the assumptions 
with which we approach such a study can profoundly affect the conclu- 
sions we reach. Kenyon assumed that P45 would fit into one of “the main 
families of text’’* and so it did, for him! But the fact that P4 could 
be forced into the Procrustean bed of the Caesarean text did not prove 
that it belonged there. Others have brought about considerable modifica- 
tions in Kenyon’s conclusions, but the basic assumption continues to 
haunt us. As we have seen, even the label ‘‘pre-Caesarean”’ assumes that 


9 Family 13, pn. 7-8. Essentially the same conclusion was reached by Téofilo 
Ayuso in ‘Texto cesariense 0 precesariense?,”” Biblica, XVI (1935), 369-415, and by 
Norman Huffman, “Suggestions from the Gospel of Mark for a New Textual Theory,” 
JBL, LVI (1937), 347-59. 

20 These statements would be true whether the ‘‘texts’’ were the end product of a 
“textual process’ or whether each came about through an editorial revision which 
produced an archetypal MS from which the MSS representing that text had descended. 

2t See his statement quoted above. 
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the third-century witnesses are to be understood in terms of the fourth- 
century picture. 

The conclusions which we have reached concerning P*s in these two 
chapters in Mark indicate that this important MS will not be properly 
assessed until this assumption and the study techniques based upon it 
are abandoned. The same is true of the other third-century fragments. 
We ought to assume that these earliest MSS are what their date pro- 
claims them to be — witnesses to the state of the NT text before the 
fourth- and fifth-century texts arose. The present study indicates that 
this assumption is fully warranted in the case of P45, and should encour- 
age the same approach to the study of all the third-century fragments of 
the NT text.” 


22 The present writer has argued that most of the third-century papyrus fragments 
extensive enough to give indication of the nature of the text they contained belong with 
P4s as representatives of a kind of text ante-dating the revisions, in ‘‘A Critical Survey 
and Evaluation of the Earliest Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament” (Unpub- 
lished dissertation; Duke University, 1949). 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE USE OF U8 IN AN OATH 


Swearing by the head is a common expression in modern Arabic according to 
Professor Philip K. Hitti, of Princeton University. Mr. Farhat Ziadeh, also of the 
university, states that swearing by the head is very common in colloquial Arabic. This 
usage is also found in classical Arabic. G. W. Thatcher, Arabic Grammar, p. 291, makes 


“on 


the observation: ‘‘’agsamt* bi-ra’st ‘I swear by my head.’ Sometimes the verb is 
omitted.” According to W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, II (1898), 
157, Sect. 56D, bi is regularly used to introduce an oath: ‘‘bi-ra’sik® ‘By thy head’.” 
H. Reckendorf, Die Syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen, 1 (1895) 194, states that 
bi is used to introduce oaths. 

A reference to swearing by the head is found in Matt 5 36: “Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou canst not make one hair white or black.”” We may infer 
from this passage that swearing by the head was a common Semitic expression in Jesus’ 
day. Considering the reference to the head in an oath in modern and classical Arabic 
together with the evidence in Matthew, an oath by one’s head must have been a frequent 
method of swearing in the Semitic languages. 

With these illustrations we can understand I Chron 12 20 in a different light. This 
is rendered in the AV: ‘And there fell some of Manasseh to David when he came with 
the Philistines against Saul to battle: but they helped them not: for the lords of the 
Philistines upon advisement sent him away, saying, He will fall to his master Saul to 
the jeopardy of our heads.”’ 

The RV, ARV, and JV agree with the AV in the translation of the phrase 1ywx13. 
The RSV translates this phrase, ‘‘to the peril of our heads.” The Vulgate gives the 


following: ‘‘Periculo capitis nostri.” A check of modern translations in German, 


Afrikaans, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch reveals that all agree 
with the concept of “‘danger, peril, or cost.’”’ The Lexicons (Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
Gesenius-Buhl, and Koehler) give the interpretation ‘‘at the price of” as the translation 
of 2 in this phrase. 


It seems quite clear, however, that in the context, the phrase 17x12 in the latter 
part of the verse dixv y78 5x 515* 1wRIa makes better sense if it is rendered as an oath: 
“By our heads, he will desert to his master Saul.” 


VirGcIL M. RoGERS 


DMN, JOB 12 19 


From the parallel ‘‘priests’’? and the: connection with “counselors,” ‘judges,’’ 


‘‘kings,” “elders” and ‘“‘nobles” in the preceding and following verses, this word has 


been recognized as referring likewise to a class of persons. Duhm! identifies them with 


* B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (1897), p. 69. 
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“‘permanent and powerful families, primarily descendants of David.” Most scholars, 
without accepting Duhm’s fanciful and precise identification, agree that this word is 
the usual biblical jn’ derived from the Arabic? et) 9, “strong,” ‘‘permanent,”’ “existing 
ceaselessly.” 

The difficulty is, however, that jn’ is nowhere else used of persons and the nexus 
of thought would suggest some precise class, rather than a vague and general definition. 
Ugaritic suggests another possibility. We find there the ytmm as a certain guild of temple 
servitors,4 now accepted as being connected with the Neihinim mentioned in Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah.s 

Consonantally, the equation 0°n} = yinm =01n’s presents no difficulty. The root 
ytn early displaced nin in Phoenician and Ugaritic’ and even spread to Southern Pales- 
tine, as is evidenced by the Amarna preterite form, ya-di-in.7 In Hebrew, a further 
shift from yit>’it took place,’ giving rise to the nominal forms }3n& and mans (Hos 2 14) = 
Ugaritic, ytnt, ‘‘gift.’’ 


This identification, ons = yinm, fits in excellently with the parallel, ‘‘priests’’ and 


the other officers of government, mentioned in the passage.’® That the Nethinim were 
closely connected with the priests is evident from several biblical passages," and they 
were also numbered among the rulers of the state.” 

From the foregoing it would seem to be most likely that o°1n’x of Job 12 19 is tobe 
identified with a specific class of temple servitors and is cognate with the Ugaritic 
yinm.*3 


NauHuM M. SARNA 


21. Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography (N. Y., 1924), pp. 50-53, who 
deals only with the use of the verbal form in Hebrew. The first to suggest the Arabic 
cognate was Schultens, Origg. Hebraeae (1724), I, 8. 

3 K. Budde, Das Buch Hiob (1896), p. 63, noting the difficulty, suggested the reading 
]APS 2, OF [FN PND. 

4C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), Text 301:1:1; 52:3. 

5 Ibid., p. 51, § 8:28. For the 10th cent. Canaanite origin of the Temple guilds in 
Chronicles, see Albright, Archaeology and’ the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 126-29; 
CBQ, VII (1945), 26; Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), p. 66. 

6 Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (1936), p. 44; Development of 
the Canaanite Dialects (1939), p. 37. 

7 J. A. Knudzton, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (Leipzig, 1915), 337:13. 

8 J. A. Montgomery, JAOS (1938), p. 135. For the shift yit>’it, cf. also the Aramaic 
proper name jnxba, ‘Bel gives (a son),” cited by S. A. Cook, A Glossary of Aramaic 
Inscriptions (1898), p. 30. 

9 Krt 135:258. 

0 It is interesting that the medieval Jewish commentators, Kimhi, Ralbag and the 
Mezudoth, understood 072983, Job 12 20, parallel with o2p?, in the sense of ‘‘orators’’ 
(cf. Jer 23 31), treating the word as a fi‘lan formation from ox) on the analogy of 1733, 
}#33, 1NYB, etc. This identification has recently been accepted by A. Har-Zahav, 
Diqduq Halashon Ha-Ivrit (Tel-Aviv, 1952), I11:i:12 (p. 157). 

™ Neh 11 3; I Chron 9 2, etc. 

12 AIT wea, Neh 11 3, with which cf. parm oy wen in Job 12 24. 

13 This is not the only passage in Job that mentions Canaanite temple functionaries. 
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“TREE OF LIFE” IN ESSENE(?) TRADITION 


In JBL LXII (1943), 117-20, I attempted to show that the term on yy in the 
Book of Proverbs no longer had mythological meaning as in the Book of Genesis but 
meant simply “healing herb’’ or “remedy.” This conjectured meaning seems to be 
supported by a passage, overlooked by me at that time, in a medieval Midrash, the 
Book of Noah (ni 150), published by Adolph Jellinek in Vol. III of his series yat07 na 
(Leipzig, 1855). The Midrash was written some time before the 11th century and 
contains traditions of a much earlier period, possibly of ultimate Essene origin, as 
Jellinek suggested. The passage in question is printed on p. 156 and reads as follows: 


And the wise men of Greece (])1p2) first began to effect cures... and their 
wisdom increased until there arose Asclepius (p1"»>pox), one of the wise men 
of Greece (]11p2) and forty men with him of the magicians who were learned in 
the books translated (from Hebrew?). And they wandered about in the world 
and traveled from beyond India to the land east of Eden to find some life-giving 
herbs (on *xy) in order that their glory might be greater than that of the (other) 
wise men of the world. And when they came to that place they found healing 
herbs (5707 *sy) and herbs of ‘‘the tree of life’ (on yy *xy). And they put forth 
their hands to take them. And God caused the flame of the turning sword to flash 
like lightning against them, and they were all scorched by the flashes of lightning, 
and not one of them escaped. And the physicians lost the art of healing, and the 
science of medicine ceased for six hundred and thirty years until the reign of 
King Artaxerxes. In his days there arose a man of understanding, a wise man 
learned in books of healing and skilled in all things, and his name was Hippocrates 
the Greek (*7pnn v'Ip15’N), and (there arose) other wise men among the Gentiles, 
and Asaph the Jew and Dioscorides the Balt (?»nbyan) and Galen the Cretan and 
very many wise men, and they renewed the glory of medicine and it has remained 
to this day. 


Here we have on yy used in two senses; once it means “life-giving herb” and is 
paralleled by ‘healing herb’ (x570 yy); it is also used to refer to ‘‘the tree of life” 
planted east of Eden. This combination of the mythological and medical meanings 
of on yy reminds one of the passage in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, chap. 25, where 
the fruit of the tree of life is said to assure the elect of long life. This parallel is 
particularly interesting in view of the Essene background of Enoch. 


RALPH Marcus 


O°Y IP (36 14) is a clear reference to the well known class of temple (male) prostitutes, 
also attested in Ugaritic texts, e. g. 63:3; 81:2. Moreover, the mention of 13 || OW1p 
(Job 3614) may possibly refer to the n‘rm cited together with ad§m and khnm in 
Ugaritic text 113:60. 
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°nW5 IN HOSEA 27 


In addition to the normal piStd (pl. pistim),t a hypothetical bi-form, *péSet, has 
been presumed on the basis of pit? in Hosea 27, 11. Since these are the only biblical 
forms which fall outside the regular pattern, and then only because of the Masoretic 
pointing, it has been argued that the original reading must have been piStay.? A further 
point in defense of this contention may be presented here. The poetic structure of the 
latter part of vs. 7 is 3:3, 2:2. 


Let me follow after my lovers, "20ND "INK mDdR 
The givers of my bread and my water, *pn °ond >) 
My wooi and my flax, ND) °IDS 


My oil and my drink. "pv! 30U 


It will be noticed that three of the four cola end in —ay (pw has pausal —éy for 
original —ay), the only exception being piSt?. An even more detailed rhyming scheme is 
to be observed in the last six words of the verse, which constitute three pairs of “‘lovers’ 
gifts.”” Thus the first term in each case is singular, ending in —¢ (lahm?, samri, Samnz), 
and the second is plural, ending in -ay (mémay, Siqqtyay). The remaining word, *nw5, 
must therefore be vocalized piStay.3 


Davip N. FREEDMAN 


* Characteristic of certain agricultural products: e.g., hitta (hittim) ; s¢‘ora (S*‘orim); 
SiqmA (Siqmim). 

2 Cf. Albright, ‘“The Gezer Calendar,” BASOR, No. 92 (1943), p. 22, fn. 34. 

3 The word nv» in line 3 of the Gezer Calendar is to be read p15td@, confirming the 
defective spelling of that inscription; cf. Albright, Joc. cit., and Cross and Freedman, 
Early Hebrew Orthography (New Haven, 1952), p. 47. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East, by Roland H. Bainton, Ludlow Bull, 
Millar Burrows, George G. Cameron, Erich Dinkler, Julian Obermann, Paul Schubert, 
E. A. Speiser, C. Bradford Welles. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+376. $5.00. 


This book is a notable experiment in trying to cope with a problem that confronts 
the whole world of scholarship in the present state of knowledge. How can one retain 
the depth and grasp that are the rewards of specialization without succumbing to the 
myopia that is the penalty of it? 


So far, we can see no solution except some kind of cooperative work, and the present 
symposium has been planned and executed with the steady aim of getting the best of 
both worlds. The eight specialists in the team are all masters of their subjects, and this 
makes almost every page of the book absorbingly interesting for a student of history. 
The problem has been to weld these fascinating contributions into a unity, and the 


attempt has been made under unusually favorable conditions. The project started in the 
Department of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures at Yale, and five of the eight 
specialists and six of the total number of the participants in the enterprise are members 
of the Yale faculty. The eight specialist contributions were incubated at Yale as 
lectures under the auspices of the Semitic and Biblical Club; and this unity of milieu 
has been reinforced by drafting a common directive for the contributors, giving the 
symposium a general editor, and adding a concluding chapter, on the Twentieth Century 
West and the Ancient Near East, to pull the eight specialist contributions together. 
What more could have been done to make a unity of the work? It would be hard to say, 
yet the result falls short of success. It is David’s work, not Solomon's: a stock-pile of 
magnificently dressed storeys and squared timbers, but not the temple into which those 
materials were to have been built. 

This is disconcerting, because there is no obvious promising alternative. No doubt, 
a much greater unity of treatment could have been secured if Professor Schubert or any 
one of his eight fellow-contributors had undertaken to write the whole book himself, 
with his colleagues advising him as a panel of consultants. But, in such abstruse fields of 
learning as are some of these, the most heroic scholar could deal at first-hand with two 
or three, at the most, out of the eight provinces, and, consequently, in more than half of 
the book, the unity that would have been secured would have had to be paid for by the 
sacrifice of an intimate knowledge of the subject. 

What, then, is the way out? The present reviewer, who is at present responsible for 
a rather large piece of cooperative historical writing in another field, has to confess that 
he does not see light. 
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Turning to the individual contributions in the symposium now under review, a 
reader will be struck by the contrast between “the sense of the past” in Ancient Egypt 
and Ancient Mesopotamia and “the idea of history’’ in Ancient Persia and Ancient Israel. 
The common directive wisely prescribes that all the contributors should look first, not 
“to the work of historians in the conventional sense of the word,”’ but to “such concepts 


of the past as may be found to be expressed or implied in the monuments or inscriptions 


of a given culture, as well as in its legends, songs, proverbs, liturgies, epics, and the like.” 
This was good counsel for all the eight specialist writers; but it was indispensable in the 
two cases of Egypt and Mesopotamia; for, on any narrower interpretation of the general 
terms of reference, these two chapters could hardly have been undertaken. In Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, an idea of history was as conspicuously absent as a sense of the past 
was overwhelmingly strong. In these civilizations of the first generation, the present 
was as firmly embedded in the past as Man’s life was in Nature’s. 

The picture changes abruptly when we pass on to Persia and Israel. The great 
caesura cuts in here; for the Israelite and Persian ideas of history are not only mani- 
festly akin to the Christian, Islamic, and Jewish ideas but are no less manifestly the 
historical sources from which these later ideas, in other provinces, are ultimately derived. 
The idea of history now becomes articulate, and the purview of history universal. 
History unfolds the plan of One True God who is the lord of the whole universe, and a 
chosen people plays its special part on the stage of history self-consciously, in virtue of 
God’s choice of it. The chosen people may be Israel; it may be the Zoroastrian, the 
Christian or the Islamic Church; or it may be a German Herrenvolk or a Communist 
proletariat. The pattern may be admirable or detestable; it may work weal or woe; but 
it remains, in essentials, the same; and Professor Schubert points out how difficult it has 
been for our late modern Western rationalism to break away from it. 

The two contributions on Earliest Christianity and Early Islam put their stories in 
a tragic light. Jesus’ message — the imminence of the reign of God and the consequent 
challenge to Man to repent — is ousted, on the morrow of the Passion, by the disciples’ 
message about Jesus himself. Muhammad's story is more tragic still; for here the 
prophet himself dilutes his saving Jewish-Christian message to the Arab tribesmen — 
One God, one faith, and one history from the Creation to the Last Judgment — with 
larger and larger infusions of an unregenerate Arab tribalism. It seems almost miracul- 
ous that, in spite of this, Islam was eventually retrieved to serve as a universal religion 
by the descendants of non-Arab converts, instead of going the same way as the Arianism 
of the North European invaders of other Roman provinces. Why did the Monophysite 
Church fail, where the Western Catholic Church succeeded, in converting its barbarian 
conquerors? If the Caliph "Umar II had found himself a Monophysite Christian, Near 
Eastern history might have taken a Carolingian course. 

Perhaps the hardest task has fallen to Professor Welles, who has had to expound 
the idea of history in Ancient Greece in order to explain the idea subsequently current in 
the Hellenistic Orient. As Professor Schubert hints, it might have been better to give 
Ancient Greece a place in her own right; for she was surely an integral part of the 
Ancient Near East. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
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The Interpreter’s Bible ed. G. A. Buttrick. Vol. IV Psalms. Proverbs. New York: 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1955. Pp. ix+957. $8.75. 


Die Anlage des Gesamtwerkes darf als bekannt vorausgesetzt werden. An der 
Erklarung der Psalmen (pp. 1-763) sind beteiligt: Der verstorbene Prof. W. R. Taylor, 
Toronto (Introduction and Exegesis of Pss 1-71, 93, 95-96, 100, 120-138, 140-150), 
Prof. W. St. McCullough, Toronto, der das von seinem Freund Taylor hinterlassene 
Werk vollendet und die Exegese von Pss 72-92, 94, 97-99, 101-119, 139 geschrieben hat, 
Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, Toronto (Exposition of Pss 1-41), Rev. E. McNeill Poteat, Raleigh 
(Exposition of Pss 42-89), Rev. F. H. Ballard, London (Exposition of Pss 90-150); 
ferner Prof. Ch. T. Fritsch, Princeton (Introduction and Exegesis of Proverbs) und Rev. 
R. W. Schloerb, Chicago (Exposition of Proverbs). 

In der Ejinleitung zu den Psalmen hat es McCullough verstanden, auf kurzem 
Raum in die wesentlichen Ergebnisse und Probleme der neueren Psalmenforschung 
einzufiihren. Die moderne wissenschaftliche Literatur ist mit besonnener Kritik ver- 
wertet und die Eigenart der alttestamentlichen Psalmdichtung im Vergleich mit ihren 
vorderorientalischen Parallelen eindrucksvoll herausgearbeitet. In der form- und 


gattungsgeschichtlichen Beurteilung der Psalmen und den daraus gewonnenen Folge- 
tungen fiir ihre Entstehung und Geschichte folgt der Verfasser im allgemeinen dem 
Vorbild Gunkels. Seine summarische Ablehnung der These Mowinckels tiber das Thron- 
besteigungsfest Jahwes bedarf im Blick auf dessen neuere Verdéffentlichung (Offersang 


og Sangoffer, 1951) einer einschrankenden Revision (doch vgl. die Exegese zu Ps 93). 

Die Exegese, die sich erfreulicherweise bemiiht, ohne allzuviel Konjekturen még- 
lichst nahe am MT zu bleiben, gelegentlich allerdings erleichternde Lesarten vorzieht, 
ist aufgebaut auf eine solide philologische Worterklarung und behandelt jeweils Kompo- 
sition, Gedankenfolge, Integritat und Datierung der Psalmen, die in der Mehrzahl in 
die nachexilische Zeit verwiesen werden. Dabei wird die rein literarkritische und 
literarhistorische Methode, die des 6fteren zur bekannten Aufspaltung einzelner Lieder 
in mehrere Teile (z. B., Ps 18, 22, 24, 90, 94, 107, 136 144, 148) fiihrt und Anklange an 
andere Worte des AT mit literarischer Abhangigkeit erklart, der traditions- und kult- 
geschichtlichen Methode vorgezogen, die den Vorteil hat, der Verwandtschaft einzelner 
Traditionselemente gerechter zu werden und den Hintergrund einer Reihe von Psalmen 
und ihre Vorstellungs- und Gedankenwelt lebendiger und plastischer hervortreten zu 
lassen. So wird z. B. die Abrenuntiation der fremden Gétter und die Distanzierung von 
deren Verehrern (vgl Ps 164, 965, 97 7, 1154, 135 15 f) kaum als literarische Nach- 
ahmung von Stellen aus Deutero- oder Tritojesaja zu verstehen sein, sondern einem 
viel alteren Kultbrauch entstammen, der sich in der liturgischen Tradition bis in die 
Spatzeit hinein erhalten hat. Auch bei der sog. Eintrittstora (Pss 15, 24) wird man die 
Ahnlichkeit mit den ethischen Forderungen der Propheten eher auf eine gemeinsame 
im Kult iiberlieferte Wurzel zuriickfiihren miissen, als sie mit der Abhangigkeit dieser 
Psalmen von der prophetischen Literatur zu erklaren. Die Beziehung der Psalmen zur 
liturgischen Uberlieferung ist zwar keineswegs iibersehen; bei verschiedenen Liedern 
werden Verbindungslinien zum Festkult (besonders des Laubhiitten- und Neujahrs- 
festes) gezogen und auf kanaaniische Parallelen in reichem Mafe hingewiesen. Doch 


wire zu wiinschen, da§ die Eigenart des antiken Kultdenkens im Unterschied zur 
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modernen Sicht aus der geschichtlichen Distanz starkere Beachtung fande. Das 
zentrale Moment der die Begriffe von Raum und Zeit sprengenden Gegenwart Gottes, 
um das die meisten Psalmen kreisen, und die damit verbundenen Gedankenreihen 
kénnten zur Aufhellung noch mancher schwer oder nur metaphorisch verstandenen 
Stelle auf solche Weise fruchtbar gemacht werden. Diese kritischen Bemerkungen und 
Desideria mindern jedoch nicht den trefflichen Gesamteindruck des Werkes als eines 
zuverlassigen, auf der Héhe der Wissenschaft stehenden Psalmenkommentars. 

Die Exposition ist je nach der Tiefe und dem bleibenden Gehalt der einzelnen 
Psalmen mehr oder weniger ausfiihrlich gestaltet. Wahrend z. B. bei Ps 132 lediglich 
die Gedanken nachgezeichnet werden, die aus der alttestamentlichen Tradition bei der 
zur Prozessionsfeier am Neujahrsfest versammelten israelitischen Gemeinde lebendig 
werden konnten, greift sie bei anderen Liedern weit aus und zieht Beispiele und Belege 
aus der Literatur und Geschichte der Vergangenheit bis in die jiingste Gegenwart 
heran, um den Gehalt der Psalmen fiir das Gegenwartsverstandnis in biblisch christ- 
lichem Sinne aktuell zu gestalten. In dieser Hinsicht ist die Erklarung eine reiche Fund- 
grube, die dem Prediger und Lehrer, aber auch dem interessierten Laien willkommene 
Hilfe und Fiihrung bietet. 

Fiir die Proverbien hat Fritsch eine iibersichtliche, durch zahlreiche Beispiele 
illustrierte Einleitung geschrieben (pp. 767-79), die die Ergebnisse der neueren For- 
schung zu einer klaren Darstellung zusammenfa8t unter den Themen: “Wisdom 
Literature in the Ancient Near East”; ‘‘The Wise Men’’; ‘‘Types of Hebrew Wisdom 


Literature”; “Wisdom in OT”; “Date and Authorship” ; “Text and Style” ; “Teaching” ; 


“Proverbs and the NT.’ Auf dem Hintergrund der im vorderen Orient allgemein 
verbreiteten Weisheitsliteratur wird die Eigenart und Entwicklung der Weisheit im AT 
und ihr religisses Fundament besonders plastisch herausgearbeitet. Vielleicht ware in 
diesem Zusammenhang ein Wort iiber die verschiedenen formalen und theologisch 
bedeutsamen Querverbindungen zwischen Weisheitsliteratur und der liturgischen Poesie 
der Psalmen auischluBreich. Der Frage der Entlehnung fremder Vorbilder steht der 
Verfasser mit maBvoller Kritik gegeniiber. Entgegen der iiblichen Spatdatierung der 
einzelnen Spruchsammlungen ist er geneigt, bei Kap. 1-9 und 10-22 salomonischen 
Ursprung und auch sonst vorexilische Entstehung zu befiirworten; allerdings méchte 
man wiinschen, da8 die Behauptung, Kap. 8-9 seien aufgrund ihrer Verwandtschaft mit 
phénizischem und ugaritischem Material in Wortschatz und grammatischen Eigenheiten 
altester Herkunft (p. 775), mindestens in der Exegese naher belegt wiirde. In der 
Exegese wird besonderes Gewicht auf die philologische Wort- und Begriffserklarung 
gelegt und so ein klares Verstandnis erméglicht. 

Die Eigenart der Spruchsammlungen bringt es mit sich, daB die Exposition zer- 
streutes Gut unter umfassenden Gesichtspunkten zusammenstellt (z. B., 12 Weisheit 
und Wissen; 10 15 Wohlstand; 17 17 Freundschaft; 21 3 Gerechtigkeit) und die moderne 
Problematik der Lebensfiihrung mit den Erfahrungen der alttestamentlichen Spruch- 
weisheit in einer Weise verbindet, daB zugleich ihre bleibende Wahrheit, aber auch die 
Schranken des ethischen Rationalismus und seiner oft utilitaristischen Gedankengange 
sichtbar gemacht und vom NT her der Weg zu christlichem Verstandnis aufgezeigt wird. 


ARTUR WEISER 
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The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, ed. and trans. Moses Hadas. New York, 1953. 
Published for The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning by Harper & 
Brothers. Dropsie College Edition. Jewish Apocryphal Literature. Pp. xii+248. $4.00. 


Dr. Hadas’ new translation with a fine introduction and notes are a welcome con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the apocryphal literature. To be sure, like its two prede- 
cessors in the Dropsie College series, the present volume fails to offer a new critical 
edition of the Greek text but merely substantially reproduces the respective sections of 
Alfred Rahlfs’ well-known edition of the LXX published in 1935. This shortcoming is 
less significant in the case of III Maccabees, since that book is not included in two of the 
three famous manuscripts, the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus. We have only the Alexan- 
drine text, supplemented by a number of lesser manuscripts and versions. In the case of 
the Fourth Book, however, a somewhat different composite text might have been pro- 
duced with the aid of the Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus and other manuscripts. Although 
the Syriac translation and the Latin paraphrase since its publication in 1938 have already 
been utilized by scholars in the field, the old Slavic version and its bearing upon the 
Greek text are yet to be fully explored. Hadas knew of the existence of at least two 
manuscripts of the latter, to which N. Bonwetsch had called attention half a century 
ago, but which neither he nor his predecessors have used for the reconstruction and 
interpretation of the text. This general neglect is doubly to be regretted as the Slavonic 
versions of other apocryphal writings pubished in recent decades (for instance, the 
Slavonic Enoch published by André Vaillant in 1952) have shown up certain omissions 
in the Greek text and contributed even to the understanding of some existing Greek 
readings. Cf. the illustrations cited by E. Tordeanu in ‘“‘Les Apocryphes slaves et 
roumains: leur apport 4 la connaissance des apocryphes grecs,” Studi bizantini e 
neoellenici, VIII (1953), 147-52. 

Nor are we brought here any nearer to a general agreement as to the authorship 
and date of the two books. Hadas subscribes to the view of those scholars who date 
III Maccabees at about 25 B. c. But he himself realizes that, if III Maccabees were in 
substance but a reply to the Letter of Aristeas, it would be extremely difficult to uphold 
that date. Certainly, no evidence has as yet been produced to show that the Letter had 
been so widely read in the Hellenistic dispersion as to evoke an answer three or four 
generations thereafter without any direct reference to it. If, moreover, Tcherikover is 
right in seeing in III Maccabees the protest of a patriotic Jew against certain assimilatory 
trends in the contemporary Jewish community; if the book offers a sweeping condem- 
nation of all exilic life outside of Palestine, one would have considerable difficulty in 
squaring such extremism with all we know about the rather quiescent situation in 
Alexandria during the years of Herod’s effective collaboration with Augustus. 

Similarly, there is little agreement concerning the hypotheses advanced by Cardinal 
Rampolla and others that IV Maccabees was written in Antioch; according to Hadas, 
in the days of Caracalla. The Maccabean revolt doubtless had some repercussions 
throughout the Seleucid empire. However, we have no evidence that the persecution 
of Judaism in Palestine had altered the basic policy of toleration of Syrian Jewry laid 
down by Antiochus III in his famous charter. Certainly Josephus, who quotes that 
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charter, gives no intimation that it was abrogated at any time during the following 
century down to the Roman conquest. Nor can one quite reconcile the enthusiasm for 
religious martyrdom, which permeates the entire book and which accounts for its great 
influence on later generations of readers, with the generally lackadaisical attitude of 
Antiochian Jewry. Certainly a community which refused to get “involved” in any of 
the later uprisings against Rome by its Palestinian and Egyptian coreligionists, was 
not likely to produce such an ardently religious and nationalistic document. It may 
readily be admitted, however, that we know too little about the inner life and letters of 
Antiochian Jewry before the Christian era to reach even such a negative decision with 
any degree of confidence. 

These and other similar assumptions by the translator affect but slightly the trans- 
lation itself. These questions of provenance and dating have been discussed for cen- 
turies, and are likely to be debated for many more generations. In any case, the readers 
will enjoy Hadas’ smooth and dramatic version, while specialists will often gain new 
insights from his explanatory notes and fine nuances in reproducing the meaning of the 
Greek phrases. Although professedly indebted to his predecessors, especially the 
contributors to the Charles collection and A. Dupont-Sommer’s excellent French 
translation of IV Maccabees, Hadas has in many places improved upon them. He has 
also shed new light on the technique of the apocryphal authors by comparing it with 
the literary genre of the Greek Romance. 


SaLo W. Baron 


The Holy Bible. — Translated from the Original Languages with Critical Use of All the 
Ancient Sources by Members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. Vol. I: 
Genesis to Ruth. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1952. Pp. x+662. $4.50. 


In England a new translation of the Scriptures has been published which excites 
interest. It is known as the Westminster Bible and was produced officially by Roman 
Catholic scholars and made directly from the Hebrew and Greek texts. This is some- 
thing new. More recently the able Roman Catholic scholar and writer, Ronald Knox, 
at the request of the English hierarchy, has provided a new translation. Although it 
was made from the Vulgate Knox assures us that he has kept the Hebrew and Greek 
texts ever before him and has avowed it to be his solid purpose to employ no expression 
that is not current in the English of the present. It must be said that he has succeeded 
admirably. Reviewers are enthusiastic about it; some predict that in time it will 
crowd all other English Bibles from the field. 


Both the Westminster Bible and Knox’s version were made in England; the volume 
here under review is an American enterprise. It, like the Westminster Bible, is also a 
translation ‘From the Original Languages with Critical Use of All the Ancient Sources.” 
It is the work of Members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America and is spon- 
sored by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This 
first volume to appear has received the highest commendation from Pope Pius XII who 
gives it his blessing. If one is inclined to inquire how it has come about that in the 
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Roman Catholic world the Bible is now being translated not from the Vulgate, the 
Bible made authoritative by the Council of Trent, the answer would seem to be that this 
is one of the innovations of the present pope. Indeed, his encyclical of September 30, 
1943, Divino A fflante Spiritu, especially recommended that such translations be under- 
taken and in this first volume of the new work, done in America, he gives expression to 
his gratification that such an enterprise is in progress. As a matter of fact, large sections 
of the Preface are taken directly from the above mentioned encyclical. 

It is evident that this translation, made from the best form of the original texts 
now available as a result of modern critical scholarship, marks the opening of a new era 
in Bible translation in the Roman Catholic world. If this be a true sample of the work 
to come, the conclusion must be that here we have available a new translation of the 
Scriptures which can be placed alongside the best in this renaissance of Bible translations. 
It is excellent work. There is one feature of all these Roman Catholic translations, 
however, which strikes the present writer as a bit unfortunate and that is the forms of 
the proper names used generally throughout; they differ widely from the forms with 
which we are familiar. Could something be done to alter this situation? 


Davip E. CuULLEY 


New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, by the New World Bible Translation 
Committee. Vol. I. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 852. 


Vol. I of this new translation contains the first eight books of the OT (according to 
the Vulgate ordering), the remainder to be published, as soon as work on them is com- 
pleted, in two more volumes. As justification for the appearance of a new translation 
of the OT the Foreword states: ‘‘Therefore, in explanation of the appearance of this 
translation, it must be stated that it was undertaken because of the keenly felt need of 
the present-day situation, in order to fill the need that has been created by the trend of 
modern translators and their religious and higher critical bias; not by their failing to 
furnish modern translations of value, but by what they have failed to do in their trans- 
lations toward our closest approximation of the whole truth.’”’ (p. 8) 

High sounding as these words may be, one should not be guilty of the same faults 
which are charged against others. That those responsible for this new translation fall 
under the same condemnation, in spite of much scholarship and great industry, is 
evident is a number of ways. Religious bias is shown most clearly in the policy of 
translating the tetragrammaton as Jehovah. (Ina footnote to Gen 2 4, which is ambigu- 
ous to say the least, a supposed justification for this practice is set forth.) So zealous 
are the translators in this respect that in Gen 18 3 they depart from the Hebrew text 
(which they assure the reader in the Foreword they do not tamper with as do the higher 
critics and the modernists) and for ’*déndy substitute ‘‘Jehovah”’ on the basis of the 
Massorah. Yet, the interest of the story turns largely on the fact of Abraham’s ignorance 
of the real character of his guests, and the context shows that he is speaking to all three. 
Surely, the Samaritan recension should have been noted here as well as Gen 19 2 (where 
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they do translate it properly), and it would have been clearly seen that with the proper 
vocalization ‘‘Sirs!,”” not “Jehovah,” is what is required. 

As for accuracy and clarity in this work there are a number of instances when one 
can not help but wonder just how successful these scholars were. Why is Joseph’s 
garment translated ‘‘a long, striped shirtlike garment” when the words mean “a long 
robe with sleeves’? Does the name Jacob mean ‘“Supplanter; Taking hold of the heel” 
(apart from popular etymology) as asserted in the footnote on p. 106? Why is it said 
on p. 165 that the shout ‘ab rék” has not yet been determined when according to 
C. H. Gordon it means: “Pay attention!’’? As to clarity, it is difficult to see how the 
translation of Gen 10 9 adds to one’s enlightenment, or Gen 12 2b, for that matter, to 
say nothing about the accuracy of the same. In the light of these observations, as well 
as others which could have been made, it is sometimes difficult to perceive how the 
translation succeeds in its intent ‘‘to make this translation as literal as possible to the 
point of understandableness. The aim is to convey the flavor of the ancient Hebrew 
realm, its way of thinking, reasoning, talking, social dealings, etc.” (p. 9) 

While this work indicates a great deal of effort and thought as well as considerable 
scholarship, it is to be regretted that religious bias was allowed to color many passages. 
While the attempt to reproduce the underlying text as faithfully as possible is to be 
commended, when it leads to obscuration, inconsistency, and tortuous English (as it 
does in many instances), then some leeway is advisable for the better result to be 
obtained thereby. 

SAMUEL S. HAAS 


Escorial Bible 1.j.4— Vol. I; The Pentateuch, ed. O. H. Hauptmann. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press for Grinnell College Press, 1953. Pp. xii+320. $5.00. 


The editor of this work is professor of Spanish and chairman of the department of 
Modern Foreign Languages at Grinnell College. The volume under review contains 
the entire Pentateuch in Old Spanish and was prepared from a photostatic copy of the 
Escorial biblical manuscript I.j.4 owned by the Library of Congress. The date is 
determined on the basis of the language rather than of paleography; accordingly Pro- 
fessor Hauptmann for linguistic reasons places the manuscript in the first third of the 
fifteenth century or even in the early part of the second third. He concludes that the 
translation was made from the Hebrew and revised somewhat from the Vulgate. 

In the introduction there are samples of comparisons with the Hebrew, Vulgate, and 
other Spanish translations. In the Bibliography the editor cites Gesenius’ Handwérter- 
buch (1828) and various volumes of the Cambridge Bible as well as a Vulgate published 
in Madrid (1799). It would have been well if the editor had used the recent critical 
edition of the Vulgate of which the Pentateuch was published at Rome between 1926 
and 1936. A more modern system of Hebrew transliteration could have been employed, 
and for Hebrew lexicons the editor should have used Gesenius-Buhl or Brown-Driver- 
Briggs. This book has value for those interested in the history of the Bible in Spanish, 
but it seems that its main importance is for the study of Romance philology. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 
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Oral Tradition, by Eduard Nielsen. (‘Studies in Biblical Theology,” No. 11.) London: 
Student Christian Movement Press (Chicago: Blessing Book Store), 1954. Pp. 108. 
7 s. (in Chicago $1.25). 


In the Foreword to this monograph H. H. Rowley remarks that so far as he knows 
the four chapters “offer a better introduction to traditio-historical criticism than can 
be found elsewhere in any of the international languages of scholarship’’ — a judgment 
with which this reviewer heartily concurs. The author’s purpose is to present ‘‘the 
modern problem of oral tradition together with some analyses of Old Testament tradi- 
tions, illustrating, I hope, that literary criticism is not the only legitimate scientific 
approach to the texts of the Old Testament.” 

In the first chapter he stresses the term “‘modern problem,” and means by it the 
problem of oral tradition posed by the ‘“‘Uppsala School.” After a brief survey of the 
work of the leading Scandinavian scholars, beginning with Nyberg’s Studien zum 
Hoseabuche (1935), the author turns in Chap. II to the subject of oral tradition in the 
Near East. His basic position is summarized by a quotation from Plato to the effect 
that the invention of writing is not necessarily one of the greatest of all good things in 
human culture because it has tended to “produce forgetfulness in the minds of those 
who learn to use it’’ so that “they will not practise memory.” Our ‘modern contempt 
for learning by heart ...is not exactly characteristic of the ancient Semites.” Their 
world was dominated by a genuine, living oral tradition in which the written word was 
not considered an independent mode of expression. Writing was the business of the 
specialist, and used mostly for commercial and diplomatic purposes. Literature was 
reduced to writing only in periods when there was a generai crisis of confidence and 
when faith in the spoken word began to waver. 

In Chap. III the author applies these generalizations to the OT. He believes with 
Nyberg that ‘the written Old Testament is a creation of the post-exilic Jewish commu- 
nity; of what existed earlier undoubtedly only a small part was in fixed written form.” 
He attempts to show the relatively insignificant role which writing played in pre-exilic 
Israel. The change from oral to written literature took place, not because a cultural and 
literate summit had been reached, but because with the fall of Israel and then of Judah, 
a crisis of confidence was reached. Even then, however, the written did not put an end 
to the oral, as the rich oral tradition of later Judaism flowered even after a fixed canon 
came into being. 

In the final chapter he contrasts the variant approaches of literary criticism and 
the history of tradition to three OT passages. First, in regard to Jer 36 he discusses the 
modern attempt by literary criticism to solve the riddle of a prophetic book. He main- 
tains that this attempt has not succeeded because of the refractory nature of the material. 
The circumstances of Jer 36 were very peculiar and the light it “throws on the literary 
genesis of scriptural prophecy as a whole is very small indeed.” 

Next, in treating Mic 4-5, he points out that literary criticism in the prophetic 
books has pursued a double aim. One is to establish certain criteria by which the 
original words and book of the prophet can be segregated; the other is to trace the history 
of the book through the identification of the various glosses, usually of an “inferior” 
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order. In Micah this has generally meant that the prophet composed the first three 
chapters dealing with doom, but the remainder dealing largely with hope is a series of 
later appendages. After a searching examination of the complex of traditions in Chaps. 
4-5, the author concludes that the work of former scholars has oversimplified a problem 
that can only be solved by traditio-history. 

Finally, the author turns to Gen 6-9 as a classic example of source criticism in the 
Pentateuch. He first summarizes the work of Gunkel and others on these chapters, and 
then shows that by their own methods many unanswered questions remain, some of 
which have forced the literary critic to “solve” them by recourse to a Redactor. Yet a 
mechanical division of the present text into two independent written sources does not 
do justice to it because it “is a work of art, composed of different traditions, it is true, 
but in such a way that a unified work has been the result.” The author who is responsible 
for the arrangement of the traditions has tried to compose a definite chronological 
scheme; if he is ‘‘P (to use the terminology of literary critics), it is no longer possible to 
regard this P as an independent source beside the older traditions or strata.” Nor is 
he merely a redactor, harmonizing traditions which he did not create; he is indeed a 
very great artist. 

According to the author, the methods of traditio-history do not disregard literary 
sources, but they presuppose as fact that the complicated history of oral traditions 
cannot be solved by the scissors and paste method of literary criticism. With this the 
reviewer finds himself in hearty agreement. Yet at one point in particular he would 
register some reserve. The tendency of the oral traditionalists is to emphasize the 
great importance of the oral and to minimize the importance of the written. In order 
to make their case stronger they almost systematically date the written as late as 
possible (or even later). There is no space here for examples. Suffice it to say that this 
tendency is not a necessary part of the methodology itself. Certainly by the 10th 
century there was a great deal of literary activity in Israel; there is no need to mar one’s 
results by preconceived assumptions regarding the dates of present literary forms unless 
there is some definite evidence. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Yahveh y su Pueblo, by Felix Asensio, S. J. Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 
1953. Pp. 254. $3.60. 


This essay in biblical theology follows the same author’s Misericordia et Veritas, 
which appeared in 1949. Father Asensio here studies the covenant and related ideas: 
election, the presence of Yahweh, the people and the land of Yahweh, the messianic 
perspectives of the covenant and the universalism implicit in the covenant. The thesis 
of the book, if it can be summarized, seems to be that the covenant is an ancient idea, 
not sumperimposed upon the patriarchal traditions by a later age; that it includes in its 
earliest forms the elements of universalism and messianism, although less explicitly 
than these elements appear in later literature; that the covenant exhibits consistency 
in form and content throughout its development. 
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This altogether defensible thesis is not proposed by Asensio with all its strength, 
in the opinion of this reviewer. Asensio, in rejecting the classical forms of various 
documentary hypotheses, has fallen into a casual indifference to literary criticism and 
takes no account of traditions of different form and origin and date. To quote passages 
as parallel which are widely different in provenance cannot but weaken one’s position. 
Asensio does quote many passages, but they are amassed without much attempt to 
criticize and correlate. One feels that he skirts the surface of the text without finding 
its meaning in its historical context, and is satisfied with mere verbal parallelism, which 
does not a!ways signify parallelism of thought. By such methods one easily imposes a 
false unity upon the OT; Asensio approaches the great ideas of his subject without 
penetrating them. 

A biblical theology, of course, cannot be written without some principle of unity; 
and one can scarcely find a principle of unity which is universally accepted. But the 
reviewer thinks that Asensio’s unity does not arise from any specific belief and philos- 
ophy; it is rather the result of an approach and a method which are not altogether 
en rapport with contemporary biblical scholarship. 

Space does not permit us to take up criticism of details here. The book is printed 
with less than perfect care, and stumbles over English and American names with 
typically continental insouciance. The Hebrew words have lost some or all of their 
pointing in many instances. One would like to see some reference to Albright’s explana- 
tions of the divine names El Shaddai and Yahweh. The same author's work on the 
temple of Solomon in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel would have strengthened 
Asensio’s treatment of the subject, as well as the articles on the significance of the 
ancient Near Eastern temple in BA, VII (1944). The articles of Dr. George Mendenhall 
in BA, XVII (1954), will force us into a fundamental revision of our appreciation of the 
covenant formulae in the light of Hittite texts. Even in biblical theology, we cannot 
deal with Israel in isolation from its religious and cultural Sitz im Leben; not only the 
temple of Solomon, but other Israelite beliefs and practices must be examined compar- 
atively. Asensio has not given enough attention to such comparative material. 


Joun L. McKENZIE 


Jesaja, eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung, by Arvid Bruno. Stockholm: 
Almaqvist & Wiksell, 1953. Pp. 354. 


Die Biicher Genesis-Exodus, eine rhythmische Untersuchung, by Arvid Bruno. Stockholm: 
Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1953. Pp. 327. 


These are the first two volumes of a projected rhythmical and text-critical investiga- 
tion of the majority of the OT books (Jesaja, p. 9; Jeremiah is now in preparation). In 
earlier studies Bruno has dealt with the problem of the rhythmical structure of the 
Hebrew poetic and epic literature (Der Rhythmus der alttestamentlichen Dichtung, 1930, 
and Das hebrdische Epos, 1935). Nyberg’s Studien sum Hoseabuche (1935) has provided 
him with a new point of departure, the result of which is the present series of studies. 

The author’s working hypothesis is as follows: 1) the rhythmical element in Hebrew 
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poetry is the accented word; 2) the rhythmical value of a word, or of a word in certain 
connections, is constant; 3) the rhythmical unit is the strophe; 4) the total number of 
accented words per strophe within a given poem is identical. This hypothesis is then 
tested and, in the author’s judgment, substantiated. Isa 5 26-30 may serve as an example. 
The verses are treated as an independent poem with the title, “‘Das heranstiirmende 
Heer.”” Each verse constitutes a separate strophe, and in each strophe there are eleven 
accented words (7-4, 7-4, 6-5, 5-6, 5-6). 

There are of course the exceptional instances. Certain strophes stand alone and 
isolated within a given poem. Other variations are frequently due to some difficulty 
within the received text. Bruno thus has a method for textual criticism which, in his 
judgment, is of far-reaching importance. The translation of Isaiah is followed by 112 
pages of critical notes which explain his rather frequent departures from the MT 
(pp. 243-354). Many highly suggestive and worthwhile notations appear here. 

The translation of Genesis-Exodus follows the same plan as that of Isaiah, although 
the author does not include the genealogies or certain blocks of priestly material in 
Exodus. The text-critical notations are also considerably briefer (pp. 312-27). Some 
of these appear to the reviewer as fantastic. For example, Gen 2 2ib is translated, “Und 
er nahm eine seiner Rippen und den Fleisch ‘beutel’ darunter.’”” The commentary 
explains (p. 313) that the man originally had two hearts, one of which was taken for the 
woman! Bruno has repointed the verb wayyisgdr to make of it a noun, dés¢gér, with 


reference to Hos 13 8. There are also numerous rearrangements of the verses which, 


one suspects, are required more by the adopted rhythmical scheme than for the reasons 
suggested by the author (see the remarkable shifting of verses and parts of verses in 
Gen 2-4). 

Readers can only stand amazed at the diligence of the author. He has succeeded in 
translating the entire book of Isaiah into a kind of rhythmical speech, even including the 
Sennacherib pericope, as well as the whole of the epic materials of Genesis-Exodus. 
The work must nevertheless be considered a tour de force. Too many isolated strophes 
remain which cannot be worked into the author’s structure. Further, despite the 
reverence with which the MT is held, there are too numerous departures from it for less 
than convincing reasons. The most important part of the two volumes is found, in the 
reviewer's judgment, in the text-critical notes. 


WALTER HARRELSON 


Sefer Ben Sira Hashalem..., by Moshe S. Segal. Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1953. 
Pp. xv-+72+ 90 (374). 


In his detailed commentary on Ecclesiasticus, Prof. Segal presents the unemended 
texts of the five known fragments from the Cairo Genizah. This treatment is contrary — 
and preferable — to that of Smend and Peters who prepared emended and eclectic 
texts, in which the reader must constantly consult the notes to know what he is reading. 
The parts not covered by the Cairo MSS are retranslated into Hebrew from the versions 
(the author has an odd predilection for the LX X [uncials]; see e. g. 20 14, 48 23). It goes 
without saying that Segal’s Hebrew is vastly superior to the miserable language of the 
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fragments. It makes for smooth reading indeed, except when he makes a forced effort 
to assimilate his reconstruction of the lost origiral to the diction of those fragments; then 
his own Hebrew text without the accompanying commentary or the versions becomes 
linguistically unintelligible (e. g. 26 28, 29, 27 29, 31 8, 39 3). — As for the value of the 
Cairo MSS, Segal holds with the majority of students that they are direct descendants, 
however distorted and corrupted, of the original text, a hypothesis which, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, is certainly wrong. The greatest merit of the book, and that which 
makes it an indispensable tool of the Sirach research, is its broad coverage of parallel 
passages and related proverbs. Going far beyond its predecessors and the immediate 
needs of a commentary, it is a source book for the study of the tradition and peregrination 
of proverbs, thus affording a glimpse into the history of civilization. 


MatItTIAHU TSEVAT 


L’homme dans l' Ancien Testament, by Georges Pidoux. Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 
1953. Pp. 75. 4 fr. 


This is Vol. 32 in the series Cahiers Théologiques; the author occupies a chair in 
the University of Lausanne. The book is an introduction to OT anthropology and 
follows along the now familiar lines of Pedersen and A. R. Johnson. The purpose here 
is to show the theological implications of OT anthropology and this the author does by 
a thorough examination of the terms nepfeS, riith, and basar. The following chapters 
deal with Man’s Body, Thought, Life, and Man’s World. In his treatment of these 
topics the author insists on the essential unity of human nature in the OT and emphat- 
ically rejects any thought of dichotomy. There is here nothing startlingly new and most 
scholars will agree with the author. 

The writer marshals the evidence of the OT in orderly fashion and his conclusions 
are set forth with admirable Gallic conciseness. Two main themes govern his treatment 
of the subject: a) Israelite thought is a process of ‘totality formations” — this in 
opposition to H. Wheeler Robinson, and b) all those powers and attributes of man are 
ultimately the gift of God. One might well question the author’s dictum that “le livre 
qui représente le mieux le mode israélite d’argumentation est |’Ecclesiaste’”’ (p. 48), 
though Pidoux might find support here from Renan. In his discussion of ‘‘the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil” the author holds that the gift conferred is practical 
knowledge without any main moral significance. This interpretation finds favor with 
many modern commentators, but on the evidence presented by Pidoux the theory does 
not prove cogent and convincing. 

The conclusions reached are clearly set forth. The writer judges that in the OT 
man is viewed as a unified being both free and responsible. Man is able to recognize his 
sin but unable of himself to lift the burden. Thus the OT view of man assumes the 


nature of a real praeparatio evangelica. With this finding many will find themselves in 
total agreement. 


JoHN PATERSON 
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The Aramaeans in Aram Naharaim and the Rise of their States (in Hebrew, with English 
title page) by Abraham Malamat. Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1952. Pp. 76, 
1 map. 


This doctoral dissertation was written at Hebrew University by one of Israel’s most 
promising biblical historians under the guidance of the distinguished Benjamin Mazar 
(formerly Maisler). The first half of this monograph contains thorough discussions of 
the Assyrian references to the Arameans from the time of Tiglath-Pileser I to Assur- 
nasirpal II. Then follows a treatment of the Aramean states at the mouth of the 
Habur and on the Middle Euphrates, plus an appendix on “Aram-Sobah and the 
Kingdom of Israel.” 

The problem of Aram is difficult. On p. 59 the author presents a chart showing 
how the location of Aram shifts in the various written sources, and how for any one 
text, scholars may be in disagreement as to where Aram is. For example, for the annals 
of Assur-Dan (934-912 B.c.), Weidner places Aram on the Upper Euphrates, while 
Forrer places it on the Upper Tigris. Malamat (p. 60) emphasizes that the “Land of 
Aram” cannot be pinned down as a political or geographical entity. This situation 
reflects, to a considerable extent, the tribal mobility of large segments of the Aramean 
population. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Amos 9 7 should be considered as part of the problem. 
The verse runs thus: “ ‘Are you not unto me as the Ethiopians, O Sons of Israel,’ saith 
Yahweh. ‘Have I not brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, Philistines from 
Caphtor, and Aram from Qir?’” The Aram in question, in all likelihood refers to inland 
Syria, with special reference to Damascus. The people there had a national exodus 
account celebrating their coming from Qir. It is evident that national epics character- 
ized the people who participated in East Mediterranean civilization. The Philistines 
had an epic in celebration of their divinely-guided advent from Caphtor to Philistia; 
and the Arameans had an epic of theirs, from Qir to the fairest of promised lands: 
fertile Damascus. Amos knew of these traditions (which were circulating in epic form) 
and accepted them as evidence of God’s universal concern for mankind on a par with 
the exodus of Israel from Egypt. The historic migration of Aram from Qir probably 
took place centuries before Amos’ time; even as Israel’s could hardly have happened 
after the 13th century; or the Philistines’, after the very early part of the 12th, when 
the last of the great Caphtorian migrations to Palestine took place. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Malamat for assembling much valuable material 
and for bringing it to bear on an important and difficult problem. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 


Das Wort ‘dlam im Alten Testament, by Ernst Jenni. Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1953. 
Pp. 87. 


The biblical notion of time has been one of the most widely discussed ideas in recent 
years. An excellent background for further discussion is now provided by the careful 
work of Prof. Jenni of Basel. This examination of a single word in the OT is a model of 
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clarity and accuracy. Originally a doctoral dissertation presented to the theological 
faculty of the university of Basel, it is a credit to Jenni’s guides, Profs. Baumgartner 
and Eichrodt.t 

The title does not indicate the full range of the study. Jenni includes a full dis- 
cussion of the occurrences in Ugaritic, the Canaanite dialects (Moabite, Phoenician, 
Punic, neo-Punic), and in the earlier Aramaic texts and inscriptions. Also included are 
the occurrences in the Hebrew portions of ben Sira, those in the published Qumran MSS, 
and the pre-Christian occurrences in the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. No Christian 
or post-Christian occurrences are examined. 

The author has nothing new to add to the discussion of the etymology. He suggests 
a possible connection with the Akkadian words ulla, ullanu, ulléma. The examination 
of the occurrences outside the OT leads to the following conclusions: the word has the 
general meaning “farthest time’; the meaning “eon” never occurs. The word never 
appears as an independent substantive, but is rather found in combination with preposi- 
tions of direction, as an adverbial expression, or in a construct connection. The temporal 
meaning is primary, but a qualitative meaning suggesting lastingness or finality 
frequently occurs. 

The second part of the study is given to an examination of the OT occurrences. 
These are classified on the basis of the word’s usage referred to above: with prepositions, 
in adverbial expressions, in construct connections. There are no OT occurrences as an 
independent substantive. All uses save two in Eccles (110 and 311) have the basic 
meaning, “farthest time” although various nuances of meaning are expressed. Jenni 
is able to distinguish a clear difference of meaning between ‘ad-‘dlam and I*‘dlam. The 
former is employed when a temporal point of departure is indicated and when a temporal 
progression is to be expressed, while the latter designates a static continuity, durability, 
or finality (p. 51). The plural never refers to a plurality of eons (except in Eccles 1 10, 
where Greek influence is affirmed by the author) but is used for emphasis with the basic 
meaning of the singular preserved. : 

In part three Jenni studies the history of the development of the idea, although he 
is unable to demonstrate any set of stages in its usage. He discusses the meaning of the 
divine name ’él ‘dlam; it is a term adopted from the Canaanite nature-religion and is to 
be translated ‘‘El/God of eternity” (pp. 55-56). An analysis of the word as a part of 


the Israelite ‘Hofstil” follows, and then there is an attempt to trace usage from the 
pre-exilic period up to the first century B. Cc. 


The author has provided extremely valuable materials for an understanding of the 
notions of time and eternity in the OT. What is now required is a theological appraisal 
of his findings. He has made a significant contribution to Hebrew lexicography and at 
the same time has opened the way for a much more adequate understanding of the 
meaning of time and eternity for biblical faith. 


WALTER HARRELSON 


* The entire study has been published in the ZAW, LXIV (1952), 197-248 and 
LXV (1953), 1-35. 
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Right and Wrong Ways to Use the Bible, by J. Carter Swaim. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1953. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


The Westminster Press has done service for the lay reader of the English Bible in 
publishing this little book by Dr. Swaim. This is not a “scholarly” book in the sense 
that it seeks to collate manuscript evidence or solve problems of interpretation or 
translation. What the author has done is bring together a thorough treatment of com- 
mon misuses of the Bible. In ten chapters which read like a popular magazine, Swaim 
describes the manner in which some have misquoted, twisted meanings, taken texts 
out of their historical environment, and in general done damage to the meaning of 
Scripture. 

Swaim’s one main theme throughout the book is the danger of following any one 
translation of the original languages rather than seeking better to understand the spirit 
of the original texts. To further this aim, he includes a lively chapter, ‘Do You Know 
Greek,” in which the value of a first hand knowledge of Greek and Hebrew is stressed. 
The author also strikes a blow for freedom from literalism in his chapter, ‘‘Keep Your- 
selves from Idols,” which opposes those who would make a fetish of “‘proof-texts.”” 


DoNALD H. Garp 


Diaspora and Redemption in the Literature of Israel (in Hebrew), by Meyer Waxman. 
New York: Ogen, 1952. Pp. iv+311. 


Dr. Meyer Waxman, author of Hebrew and English works on Jewish literary history 
and religious thought, has made another contribution to the understanding of the 
ancient literature of Israel. His most recent Hebrew book is a comprehensive and 
penetrating analysis of the exile and redemption themes in OT apocryphal and talmudic 


writings. The subject of investigation is most timely, largely inspired by the restoration 
of the Jewish state, as the climax of a drama staged by an exiled people in its quest 
for redemption. 

Yet this is purely an academic work free from journalistic conclusions, uncolored 
by radical hypotheses about questions of sources and chronology in the OT and Apoc- 
rypha. Thus it is in keeping with more recent developments in biblical criticism that 
avoid excesses in textual emendation and late dating. The treatise benefits from the 
fruits of contemporary scholarship in Hebrew and other languages. 

Waxman traces the centrality of the exile concept in Israel’s history, operative 
already at the cradle of Jewish peoplehood in Egypt. He suggests that constant pre- 
occupation with this theme prepared for the unique national survival after loss of 
statehood. It is remarkable that Israel considered the possibility of existence in exile 
while still firmly entrenched in its own land. Both the universalistic and particularistic 
trends in prophetic religion, interpreting exile as a punitive, purifying or educational 
factor in Israel’s role in the world, remained inseparable from the dream of redemption 
in its nationalistic as well as cosmic ramifications. The Apocrypha concerns itself even 
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to a greater degree with this apparent dichotomy, elaborating on its national messianic 
quality. The apocalyptic books by contrast, (with some exceptions) shifted the emphasis 
to the individual and universal levels, thereby preparing the ground for the rise of 
Christianity. The author’s contention that the ideas of the Apocrypha flowed outside 
the mainstream of the Jewish intellectual tradition traversed by rabbinic interpretation, 
and represented only ‘individuals imbued with deep religiosity,’’ needs further cor- 
roboration. Publication of the recently discovered ‘‘Cave Scrolls’ in Israel hints at 
wider acceptance of similar notions among organized Jewish groups in ancient Palestine. 

The third and final section includes a topical presentation of Talmud and Midrash 
doctrine on all phases of the diaspora and redemption pattern of ideas and values, drawn 
from the vast abundance of rabbinic sources of the post-biblical era. 

Limiting the study to the announced title provided Waxman with an opportunity 
for embracing numerous facets of Hebrew theology. Considered as aspects of the larger 
issue, are the concepts of Judgment Day, Messiah’s Coming, Messianic Era, Ingathering 
of Exiles, Resurrection, The World to Come, and others. It is a richly rewarding and 
illuminating approach to a fascinating theme, revealing great insight into biblical and 
rabbinic text and thought. 


GERSHON WINER 


Ras Sjamra-Funenne og det gamle testamentet, by Arvid S. Kapelrud. Oslo: J. G. Tanum, 
1953. Pp. 96. 


This book on ‘‘The Discoveries at Ras Shamra and the Old Testament” is a revision 
of the author's lectures on the subject at the University of Oslo in 1951. Dr. Kapelrud 
has succeeded in making his book intelligible and interesting for a wide public, while 
at the same time providing the specialist with a survey of the status of Ugaritic studies. 

The book is divided into chapters covering: 1) the archeological finds, 2) dis- 
cussion of the texts, 3) methodology and approaches, 4) Ugaritic deities and OT 
parallels, 5) cult (feasts, sacrifice, ritual, psalms), 6) language and terminology. 

One of the many merits of this book is the prominence it gives to Scandinavian 
contributions, which often fail to make the impact they deserve, because they are 
written in Swedish, Norwegian, or Danish. Another commendable feature is the wide 
framework in which the subject is set: Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Canaanite, and Mediter- 
ranean. The author’s remarks on OT religion against a comparative background are 
stimulating. 

P. 17: Kapelrud mentions the strong Egyptian influence on Ugaritic art. I should 
like to point out that an unpublished tablet mentions msrm, ‘“‘Egyptians” at Ugarit. 
Perhaps Thothmes III (if not some other Egyptian conqueror) colonized far North 
Syria in order to secure the boundaries of Egypt’s Asiatic Empire. This may explain 
why there is an “Egypt” (Heb. misréyim, Akkadian musur) near Cilicia. Similarly, the 
far north “Judah” (=Sam’al) may be a Judean enclave established by David (or 
possibly Solomon) to secure the frontier of the Hebrew Empire under the United 
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Monarchy. (For the two “Egypts”’ and the two “Judahs,” see my Introduction to Old 
Testament Times, pp. 186, 205, 209.) 

P. 21: Negebite connections with Ugarit are not as fantastic as most scholars outside 
of France think. The Legend of Krét has definite Edomite connections, for Krét marches 
to Edom (written udm, reflecting normal vocalic harmony) to get back his bride. Krét 
was named after the eponymous hero of Crete, and Edom in the Amarna Age had 
Caphtorian settlers. In the patriarchal narratives, those early Caphtorians (called 
“Philistines”) are not anachronistic retrojections of the later warlike Philistines of the 
Pentapolis, but their more peaceful forerunners around Gerar and Beersheba. The 
later Philistines are of Greek blood (cf. the ‘“Achaean” Greek Linear B inscriptions); 
the earlier “Philistines” might have some connection with the linguistically different 
people of Linear A. In any event, the dovetailing of the Ugaritic and patriarchal 
evidence on this point confirms the Amarna Age date of the Patriarchs. 

It is to be hoped that Kapelrud’s useful and attractive book will be translated 
into English. 


Cyrus H. Gordon 


Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature, by A. van Selms. London: Luzac, 1954. 
Pp. 163. 20 s., $2.80. 


The author of this very interesting study is, as he says, p. 8, “‘somewhat outside the 
orbit of Ugaritic studies’; he is Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of 
Praetoria, South Africa, and the study is the first in the Praetoria Oriental Series. 

One may wonder, at first blush, how material sufficient for such a study could be 
found in the Ugaritic texts, since we have no legal documents from Ugarit, apart from 
a few brief ones in Akkadian. (R. de Langhe, Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit, II, 
355-77, dealt with “L’organization familiale,” on the basis of the administrative docu- 
ments.) On second thought, however, one realizes that the epic texts are replete with 
data on the marital relations of the gods and heroes. Our author has made good use of 
this rich material. His basic assumption is that the life of the gods as depicted in the 


epics reflects human life as the poets of Ugarit knew it. This is certainly a valid assump- 
tion and one that has been applied to other literatures with good results. The author is 


aware that there are dangers in his method, as is everyone who has dealt with the 
complexities and uncertainties of these intriguing texts. 

In the evolution of marriage at Ugarit, the author distinguishes three stages: 
1) an older form of marriage with the family centering around the mother; 2) a transi- 
tion stage; 3) marriage with mohar and patriarchal organization. Space will permit 
only a brief comment on the supposed older type of marriage which the author deduces 
mainly from the relations of El and Asherah. Since the parents of the gods do not live 
together, van Selms concludes that their marriage is of the type Koschaker termed 
“muntfrei,” i. e., one in which the husband has no legal power over the wife. The true 
explanation, the reviewer believes, has already been given by Kapelrud: Asherah is in 
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the process of forsaking her senile consort for the young and virile Baal. The author’s 
concluding sentence applies particularly here: ‘‘We ourselves are not far removed from 
the crudest passions and the finest emotional feelings of the worst and the best among 
the citizens of ancient Ugarit.” 

This is the first Ugaritic study the reviewer has seen from South Africa, and it is 
to be hoped that it is a harbinger of others to come. 


MARVIN PopE 


CORRECTION 


In his review of my Ancient Israel (JBL LXXIV [June, 1955], 137-38), C. T. 
Fritsch attributed to me a statement that I did not make. He wrote: “According 
to Prof. Orlinsky . .. the modern historian, who is writing the history of Israel, cannot 
accept the idea that ‘those who were responsible for the composition of the Hebrew 
Bible believed that what they uttered and wrote derived from the God who had entered 
into a mutual Covenant with Israel’ (p. 9).””. What I did write was this (in the section, 
“The Bible as Sacred History and its Interpretation,”’ pp. 8-9): ‘‘Those who were res- 
ponsible for the composition of the Hebrew Bible believed that what they uttered 
and wrote derived from the God who had entered into a mutual Covenant with Israel. 
According to the terms of the Covenant, God loved and protected Israel and no other 
people, and Israel worshipped no other God but Him. The modern historian, however, 
cannot accept such an interpretation, but must seek — behind the religious termi- 
nology — the same kind of documented human history, with an examination of its 
underlying dynamics, that would be his proper objective in any other field. Otherwise 
he would achieve no more than a compilation of myths, chronicles, annals, oracles, 


autobiographies, court histories, personal apologia.” There is a sharp difference between 
what I wrote and what I am alleged to have written. 


Harry M. ORLINSKY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF OLD 
TESTAMENT SCHOLARS 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


In accordance with the decision taken at Copenhagen in 1953, the second inter- 
national congress will be held in Strasbourg from the evening of 27th August till midday 
on 1st September, 1956. The sessions will take place at the Palais universitaire. The 
programme will include both papers and short communications. The congress fee will 
be 1,500 francs. Further details will be given later about the cost of meals and hotel 
tariffs. Correspondence should be addressed to Le Secrétariat du congrés d’étude de 
l’Ancien Testament, 67, Allée de la Robertsau, Strasbourg, France. 
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Evangelical Nonconformists and Higher Criticism in the Nineteenth Century, by Willis B. 
Glover. London: Independent Press, 1954. Pp. 296. 17s 6d. 


This is a study of the impact of higher criticism on the older evangelical Christianity 
which took for granted the inerrancy of the Scriptures. It deals with the situation among 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians in the English scene, 
although the developments in other parts of the world are not ignored when relevant. 
Glover finds no real acceptance of higher criticism of the biblical writings before 1880, 
except in the Cambridge school of NT study. Then within two decades such critical 
study won general acceptance and Forsyth was doing significant work in discussing the 
problem of authority which the acceptance of higher criticism had raised for the churches. 
The book is a well-written, well documented, and valuable account of an important 
stage in the development of biblical studies. 


F. V. F. 


New Testament Studies: An International Journal Published Quarterly Under the Auspices 
of Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. Prof. M. Black, ed. London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Vol. I, No. 1 (September, 1954). Pp. 75. 40s or $6.50 
per volume; 12s 6d or $2.00 (plus postage) per number. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this new Journal. It contains articles by R. Bultmann, 
“History and Eschatology in the NT,” G. H. C. Macgregor, ‘‘Principalities and Powers: 
the Cosmic Background of St Paul’s Thought,” and J. N. Sanders, ‘‘ ‘Those Whom Jesus 
Loved’: St John xi. 5.” There are short articles by R. R. Williams, ‘Logic versus 
Experience in the Order of Credal Formulae,” P. H. Menoud, “‘Le plan des Actes des 
Apétres,” and A. F. J. Klijn, ‘A Medieval Dutch Text of Acts.” Book reviews and 
records of the Societas which sponsors the Journal are included. One of our Society 
members, Prof. Metzger, is on the Editorial Board. This is a Journal which American 
scholars should know and support. 


F. V. F. 
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